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PREFACE, 



This little book ia designed to convey to t-be 
youthful iniiid a knowledge of the natiire and 
uses of the Combion Things of the Sea Coast, 
and to cultivate in tlie young habita of observa- 
tion and rejection. It is written, as the author 
"believeB^ in a religious spirit, and calculated, as 
he hopeSj to be of service to those for whom it 

^ intended. 

V In order tbat it may be used as a Lesson 
Book by teacbers, numerous questions are 
appended to each sectionj and the meanings of 

Ji^e scientific terms, T?hicb are necessarily in- 

ilS'oduced, are explaiaicd by a reference to their 

!(J.erivatives. 
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THE MTQllTT nEEf, 

to^etliar, and let the di7 land appe&r; and it 
was so. Ami God called the dry land earth, 
aud the gathering together of the waters 
called He seas." 

If we look at a map of the world, we shall 
see that about tWce-fourths of the whole surface 
ia covered with "water, more or le&s surrounded 
and divided by land. We shall also observe 
that different names are given to these bodiea 
of water : Bome, tlie largest, being called 
ocEANSj others beab; those which run up 
into the land a short distance ai'e gulfs or 
BAYS f narrow channels which connect two 
larger bodies of water are straits ; those are 
LAKES which are entirely suiTounded by land; 
and those biverSj which go wintUng far inlaudj 
it may be hundreds of mileSj forming aome- 

I times the boundaries between neiglibouring 
nations, at others the principal means of com- 
munication between those divided by long 
distances from each other. These highwaya of 
commercej and sources of fevtilityj have their 
■ origin in inland springs j, or lakes^ or in the snows 
fJia^ gather about the peaks and amid the 
hollows of lofty m.ouutam&, and are melted by 
tbo .sujjijuer sunshine. Like tUe oftiet ^^«^^e■ft 
^ crater mentioned, they vary gvtaWy vcv i>a&\ 
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the largest known, tlic Miaaissippi, in Ame- 
rica, being in length above 3000 miles, wMLe the 
Thames, the largest English river, is hut S-W 
miles long. Oceanic rivers are those wliich 
How into the sea ; those which niu into a. lake, 
or some other river, arc termed iriifutarieSi 
a^uents, or feeders. 

That is the source of a river ivhere it takes 
its rise ; the portion of country drained hy it 
is called its basin, because it is usually of a 
hollow shape. Small water-courses ive tenn 
brooks, streams, and rwulets, and several of 
theae united form a rivePj of wliicbj again, 
there may be many which run into one cha-nnel, 
and make what is termed the principal rivsT, 
whose true source it ia often difficult to deter- 
mine, on account of these numerous tributaries. 

The cavity through which a river flowa is 
called the bed ,- this may be either soft or hard, 
deep or shallow, according to the nature of the 
soil, and the swiftness of the current, whose 

Icoui'se is bounded on either side by the banks. 
These are in some places steep and high, 
in others low and sloping; they may be clotted 
ivith vegetatiojij or bare uiii. \i3.Tcew, a^'Ctoft'^i^ 
usually trees and plants gcty^ »xA '5ys'i^r«> 
Iiere in great beauty and pTO?\xawn^- h 
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H A river generally taVes its rise in, Bome 

H moimtainous region, or table land far above 

™ tlie level of the aea, iiito i,vliicli it eraptiea 

itself, aud the swiftness of the current is in 

I proportion to the steepness of the descent down 
which it flows. Crcographecs — that is, those 
who describe the surface of the earth — some- 
times speak of the upper, middle^ and loieer 
coui'ses of u large rivRr. The first is where it 
passes througli the high or mountaia land 
H of its source, and liere it often rushes with 
great force and swiftuess down precipices and 
sudden deaccnts^ in what are called watebfalls 
H and CATARACTS. The middle courae lies through 
" hilly distrietB, which border upon the moun- 

)tain3j here it is often still rapid and turbulent^ 
but not so much so as liigher up, and the nature 
of the ground frequently causes the channel to 
wind couBiderably, The lower course lies 
usually through broad level plainsj thickly 
peopled and liif^hly cultivated^ and here the 
I ciurentj meeting with few obstacles, turns this 
H way and that, following w!iat would be called a 
j-fs^^nx^^/rne ov moamlering course j the latter word 
^emg- derived A'om the name o£ tVe Greek river ^ 

K -Meander, wliich la remarkaUe tor tXiVaW^tva^ J 
'riod^ about, as though, it d\iVnoX'^Vfe« 
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■ leave the "beautii'ul sceuery of its birtL^ to be 
H Bwallowed up in the great wide sea. 
H The mouth of a river is that part where the 
H waters are discharged into the ocean, and here 
^Bi^^equentSy divides into several branches^ or 
^^^reads out to a greater extent. Thus the 
ThanieSj which at London Bridge is not above 

1700 feet wide, is at the Norc^ irheie it meets the 
BCH, six miles wide. 
Some rivere overflow their banks at certain 
seasoiis, or perioda ; this is the case with the 
Nile. Such overflows arc caused by the yeaxly 
melting of the anows, or the fall of large quan- 
tities of raia, perhaps hundreds of miles away 
Cfom the land where the inundatiofi, as it is 
calledj takes place. In hotj dry countries, like 
Egypt, this turning the rice and corn fields into 
lakes for a time, ia looked for, and hailed as a 
great blessing, as indeed it is ; the earth is 
moi&tened and enriched by the deposit lelt 
when the waters retire, and the grain springs up 
and ripens in a woudcrfnlly short space of 
■time. 

But there are also oecasloual \&\!.^4ai!5K^!S'-, 

vhieb cannot be foreseen ot ^\x«t«JkE.*i. ■asj^ss.-A. 

aad which do immeTise m\^c\i\eS., ^ic'^^s^t^^ 

^th Ufe and property to a Yamcft^^^^^^ ^vXfe^ 
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TXdal rivers are thoae wliich are influenced 
by the flowing and ebbing of the tide of the 
sea into which they empty themselves ; in the 
AmMorSj in South America, this is aaid to ho 
the caae at a distance of 500 miles from the 
mouth. Most rivers are naBigablef that is, can 
be ascended in ships of considerable sizCj 
almost as far as the tide flows, some few 
farther, but many not nearly so far. 

Into some rivers the tide, at certain periods, 

rushes with such violence as to produce what 

is called a bore, the water lifting; itself up like a 

mighty wave, and rolling in against the current 

with great force, and a noise like thunder. The 

Severn, the Trent, and the Wye, arc the English 

rivers in which this takes place; also in the 

Solway Frith, which runs up between England 

and Scotland about forty miles, and is more 

^m than twenty miles wide at the mouth. Frith 

^H or fortk is the Scottish name for an estuary, 

^M or inlet of the sea; on the western coast of 

J^ Scotland they would term this a hch ; In 

Denmark and Norway, it would be called a 

,/^v7/. These terms come from the Latin 

rrajif ^efyim, irii/ch means a yi?iTcdnv sea 

bGttrecn two lands. The word jjulf \ias wlcNs.- 

^ «a^£ meaaing. Bay i& UBua^^ a-v^^^tft. \.a a. 
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TUB MIGHTY DEEP. 7 

wider and shallower inlet. A creek is smaller, 
geuerally indenting a low coast, or river brink j 
in North America, this term is often applied to 
small inland streams. A cofe is a small creek 
or bay; and a haven, or harbour, a place of 
shelter for ship?, it may be of natural formatioiij 
or contrived and built by man; very commonly 
it is iu a good natural situation, strengthened 
and improved by art. If we dig a hole in the 
eand when, the tide is out, it will soon be filled 
with water^ and we shall have a hke on a 
small scale ; it may be of any shape, for lakes 
differ as much in this respect as they do in 
size. They are sometimes so large that they I 
are called seaa ; the Caspian Sea, for example, 
situated between Europe and Asiaj has a length 
of about 900 miles, and an average width of 
SCO miles ; its waters are salt, and &q are those 
of many lakes. The largest European lake, 13 
that of Ladoga^ in Eussia, containing an area . 
of 6330 square miles. There arc many lakes 
in Great Britain, but they arc all comparatively 
Jl : the largest iu Ireland ia Jjough Neagh j 
in Scotland, Loch Lomontl ; in England, Win- 
dermere, in the county «t N^ tft'uw.wSwis^. 
J^a^^, look, and mere Etre fiiSete^^V -M^wes^ ^ 
the game sig;nification. T\ie ^ox^taru, ^ 
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also meaus a bay, fen, ct mai-shj is sometimes 
applied to a lake, generally of Bmall eize^ and 

I lying high among moimtams. 
A iagoon is a kind of lake formed by tbe 
encfoacbmcut of a sea or large river upon tbc 
land; tlie watera have flowed over into a hollow 
placEj and there remained, kept up to their leyel 
by contlmied contributions in the same way, 
^—^ or through openings in tlie intervening bank ; or 
^1 it may be a portion of the seSj or rivcr^ cut off 
^M by a sand-hank, or coral reef, which has formed 
^ gTaduallyj and entirely enclosed the space, or 
I left but a small opening at one, or each end, 
H or here and there along the ridge. "What is 
^ called the Sea of Haarlem, in Holland, is hut a 
I vast lagoon. Pools and ponds are mere col- 
H lections of rain-water in hollow places, which 
^ usually dry up in the hot season ; this true 

I lakea do not, as they are fed by streams flowing 
H kito them, or springs gushing np ieoia tlie 
^^ bottom. From lakcSj of the latter kind, which 

II often lie very high, some of tlie largest rivers 
H take their rise ; anch, for instance, as the Volga, 
" in Russia, which has a courac of 1000 miles 

Sonic lukca arc fed by water making its way 
e/jrouffh the csuthj or hj undcrgToimiY^s'a^'e^s 
~ neighbouring large body of -waVec, ^^ 
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[ our suppqgetl hole in tlie sand is supplied fipom ■ 

the sea, fl 

Some liikea are exceedingly deep, never H 

itavingbeeu fathomedj otliers iufe shallow; some ■ 

have spruug into existence within the memory I 

of maiij othera ai'e so old that they arc supposed H 

[Tiy some to be the remains of the great Deluge^ H 

rwhen, for the sins of mankind, as we are told H 

in Genesis, chapter vii., God "broke up the I 

(fountains of the great deep, and opened ail the I 

windows of lieavenj" so tliat the whole face of I 

the earth was covered with water, and only the ■ 

faithful Noah and hia family were saved fiom I 

destmctioD. I 

Lakes are great sources of fertility to the I 

countrieiS amid which they arc situated; the ■ 

rater drawn up from theii" sm'facc, or evaporated H 

jy the sun, forms clouds, which ascending to H 

the higher regions, where the air is colder, H 

)ecomes condensed, or turned from vapour into I 
rater again, and falls as rain over a wide extent 
jf land. When the poet made the cioudam^— 

From (lie s^as nnd llio atcnivm^"— ^" 

^mjghtlmvc added fromtbcYakca t^iaoA"* ^^^ 
pply much of the moistm-e w\^VeV- ^^^^_^- 
^ plants, and makes the eaTt\\ v^^o^pdif 
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^f Now if we dig a narrow cliaunel from oof 

^M hole iu the sand out to the sea, we shall have 

^1 a river flowinfj from, or into, a lake ; or if ire 

H make another hole, and a channel between the 

H twOj it will be two lakes connected by a river, 

^1 as is soinetimca the case ; fancy the whole on a 

^M larger scale, and it will }k; two seas joined by a 

^M strait, like that at Dover^ which, forininf^ part of 

H the English Channel, series to connect the 

^M Atlantic Ocean with the North Sea. 
^1 The tfirm ocean is as commonly used to 

H denote the whole imrasnse raase of water whi^h. 

^1 covers so large a portion of the globe, as it is 

H applied to distinct portions of it, such as the 

H Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, Arctic, Antarctic 

^1 Oceans. Of these the Pacific is much the 

^H largest^ covering a space equal to about half of 

^1 the earth^a surface ; the Atlantic is the next ill 

^M size, and the one with which we are best ac- 

H quaitited, as it washes the whole of the western 

" shore of Britain ; along the eastern coast wb" 

I have the North SeSj or, as it is sometimes called, 

H the German, OceaHj which uniting its waters 1 

H irrth those of the Atlantic, extends northward, 
^^ uufi'j ii meets the great ^OTthcni., or Arctic 

^ei?an^ «3 the regioriB of evcrlastmg, V^^^Let- , qS. 
^^■s and whaJes, and iceber?,a \^Ve ^o-iNlvRi, 
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moimtama, beset -with gems. The terai sea is 
also applied to the whole collective body of 
water, as well as to parts thereof, that Is, the salt 
■water ; for yve never call that a sen of which the 
water ia fifesbj however large it may he. 

*Why the waters of the seas and oceans should 
be salt has never hoeii very clearly e^cplained. 
Chemists can andyse it — that is, find out of what 
it ia composed — but no one can give a satisfac- 
I lory reaaonfor there being so much muriate of 
^noda, or common salt, and other chemical sub- 
"fitances, held in solution by a certain quantity of 

Kit; these aubatancea make it much heavier thau 
fresh water^ so that bodies thrown into it do 
not sink *o readily. If one accustomed to 
Lbathe in the sea goes into a river, where the 
^Prater is fresbj he finds that it requires greater 
exertion to keep himself on the surface ; those 
creatures, also, which are accustomed to swim 
and breathe in the one, cannot, except in some 
rare instances, do so in the other. Salt has, 
^- we know, a conservatijye, or prcaervitig; quality, 
^fsnd no doubt it waa wisely ordained by God 
that it should be largely d\ff\%s'tji\^aw^'^'^ 

?an, where tlicre ia coTi^t-a:"!!^^ "^'i ihwk!^ ?sssA. 
^mai matter, -whose too ^^^V^ ^^^"^"^ ^"^^^ 
^der the surroundrng ft.m& ^^^'^'^ '^'^ ^* 
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animal life. WLen death occutb on land, the 
body is generally biiried in the earth before 
decay commences; hut this cannot be the case 
in the sea, and althoiigh there are plenty of 
voracioua creatures to act tlie part of scavengers 
of the deepj as we ehall presently leam^ yet a 
Considerable time must elapse before It is en- 
tirely consumed. The constant motion of the 
■waves, too, tend to keep the watefs fresh and 
pure; they roll, you -will obHetve, over and 
over, exposing frceh surfaces to the air, which 
mingles with their particles, and fumishea them 
vith that which is necessary to support animal 
life. 

Another curious circumstance connected with 
the ocean is the greenish or bluish tint which it 
generally assumes, being darker at a diatance- 
from the laud, and lighter towards the coast. 
As the waves roll and break upon the beach, 
scattering their sparkling foam in every direc- 
tion, the water appears perfectly colourless; 
and at some distance out from the shore, if you 
look straight down, where there ia no floating 
earthy or vegetable matter to give a colour to 
^e ^uid, nnd obstruct the view, it accma as 
^J^^^h j'ou gazed througt a peilec^X^ »i\ea:t 
'"^y but cast yonr eye alotig \.\ic \c\'t\ ^^ 
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^■the ocean, and it -will he quite different : if the 
^Tsijji ia out, there will he a shiftiug play of 

♦lighter and darker tints of green and blue, in- 
termingled with golden flashy of aunshine j if 
the aky he overcast, it \rill he a wide plain of 
#diill greeu^ against which the foamy crests of 
the roiling hlUows will show white as driven 
snow. lu some partSj vojagei*s tell us, the aea 
appears of a heautiful ultramarine — that is, of a 
rich, deep hlue colonr;; in others it i& green as 
emerald, or a field of grass after a refreshing 
shower. For this variety of colour in the 

t waters of the aca different causes have been 
assigned ; anch as the separation and reflection 
of the rays of light, the blue rays passing, it is 
«aaid, more readily into the iluid, and being- 
more or less changed by admixture witti the 
sunshine, which ia red and yellow. This is one 
explanation of the phenomenon, and it seems 
the most feasible. In some cases, no doubt, the 
colour of the water may he attributed to other 

♦causes; asj for instance, that of the lied Sea, 
W'hich is owing to the presence of immense 
nnmbera of aniraalculffij so small that they can 
only he seen with the hc\^ di ^ tovcx«»rss^- 
Yegetable matter may a\so, m ^Qtas \&5Jtfficassft., 
give a coionx to the water, as -wt"^ ^ '^^'^ 
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othei' soils waahed from the shores, or dis- 
charged from the mouths of the largK I'lvera; 
but in this case there wiU uot bo that tmiis- 
parencyj or clearncaa, which gives to the water 
of the oecau its chief beauty, and enables the 
marinerj as he passes along the sm-facCj to behold 
the wondera of the mighty deepj whose floor, 
the poet tells us, '* is of sand like the mouutaia 
drift." Par dowiij perhaps thousaiida of feet, 
the eye beholds mountain and vale^ forest, grove, 
and garden^ rocky eave aud sparry cell, with 
strange and beautiful ehapea of auiinal life, 
swimming and sporting amid them, aud a vege- 
tation as various in form and rich in colour oa 
that of the laud, aithouj^h totally different. 

We have now to speak of the ebbing and 
Jloioing of the ocean, sometimejs called its jlux 
and rej/uz. As we walk along the shingly 
beach, wc may observe that it slopes gradually 
doivn iu terracea, as it were, ridge below ridge, 
until we come to what is called hio-watcr mark^ 
beyond which tho waves rarely or ever retire; 
to reach this wc have sometimes to pass over a 
large space of hard firm sand, than wliioh there 
can be uo more pleasant walking, eseeptj it 
-'o^r &e, the elastic greensward al a ^qqi&biAJ 
^o some cases, where tne a^ioxe. \s v\"a 
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^J very aliclnug, fhe ebb terminates at the lowest 

verge of the abinglcSj or perliaps considerably 

» above it. A long irregular liuc of sea weecL, 

Itbat lies blackening in the sun, generally points 
out Jtigk-water mark, as does alao a ridge of 
pebbles^ steepei' and more contimiooa tlian the 
rest. When the tide is out, we may measure 
the dietanee between these high and low water 
marks ; it will vary greatly, as the shore is 
B more or less alopiii^, but it is always couaitler- 
ablcj and we may well ask ourselvea wliy tliia 

I space sboiJd at certain calculable perioda^that 
is, twice in the twenty-four hours — be alter- 
nately covered with water, and left dry. 
The thkorv op tub TiDEs^aait has been called, 
has long occupied the attention of scientific menj 
who have shown in their writiuga that to the in- 
fluence of the Hun and the moon may be ascribed 
flttxes, or flowings up, and j-ejiuzes of the deep aea 
water; but cliiefly to the latter luminary; on ac- 
count of its being more near to the earth tinnn the 
I former. What are called sprinff tides nre those 
^kn which the liighest elevation of the water 
^^takCB place ; this occurs when the moon is new, 
or at the fuU, as then the bwg. Hs oo. "C^ie. ^■e>sae, 
plane of the meridian, 'n^LXcta. Tosa-Xia 'CwaS- "^ '^ 
km^tljr above the same ijart ot ^N^«^ fax^*- "" 
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face. When t^ie moon entera lier aecond 
fourth rjuartGrs, we have the lowest, or neap 
tides, the sun then acting in opposition to 
tho moon. But^ it may be asked, how do 
theae heavenly bodies prodnce this effect npon 
the water? Simply by what is called the 
power of graviiation ; that grand law which re- 
gulates the motions alike of the earth and all 
moving substances — that power \vhieh larger 
bodies possess of drawing to therasclveg sutaller 
ones ; so the moon and the eiui draw up^ or 
attract, tUc waters of the oceanj and causL" them 
to rise above the surrounding level, forming 
what are called tidal waves, which flow in fironi 
the wide oceana and seas with moi-e or less force 
and awiftnesSj in proportion to the power of the 
wind, and the obstacles which oppose their 
progress, 

These tide-wavea follow each other in rapid 
succeaaion, and wc often see them come rolling 
in upon the ahore, amid foam and thunder, like 
swift rimners who Iiavc striven lo overtake eaeli 
other, and are glad to throw themaelves down 
at the end of their journey, anywhere, or any 
Ifotr, tot' rest Sometimes they come so swiftly, 
"^ee/ on by the sweeping Ijlast, ttat "Cas!^ \ss:^m 
cnch other's backs, and come roaiiTA^m^ifiJa 
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mountaiiis that miidly dash themaelvea to pieces, H 

and scatter their fragments far over the sar- I 

^rounding land. And what a grand sight it is I 

^Bo see these huge bUlovrs^ rearing their white I 

crests high up towai'da the stormy skyj aad H 

threateuing to overwhelm all witliin reach — fl 

graud, but fcarfat ! H 

But WAVES must not be confounded with ■ 

i^-TiDES, although we speak of tidai taaves/ for I 

Htbc former are varying and occasional only, H 

depending upon the action of the M^inds, while H 

the latter are constant and regular iu their I 

reciUTcnee. If we cast a stone into a pond, the H 

water \yill be disturbed; there will be a dcpres- I 

sion where the atone sioksj and all around the I 

water will be forced up into a circular ridge^ H 

which, sinking down, forces up another wider H 

J^urde, and so the undulating motion goes on, I 

^Bintil Che limits of the pond are reached^ and H 

' these are wares on a small scale. The wind I 

acta upon the surface of the water precisely as H 

I, t he atone does^ depressing it in one place, and H 

^Ko causing an elevation iu another ; only tlie H 

^^ffiud having produced the disturbancej also H 

keeps it up, to a greater or lft&6 Aft^we./'Wi. -^q- f 

^oTtHoii to its etrengtTi aui \\QVeo.tt ■, Vwac^ 's* 

^are waves o£ all sizes, itom ^^c, ^vt^^ tV-^^ 
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that dance and sparkle in the sunliglttj to tho 
miglity hilioics that rush and roar^ and do sncli 
terribSe iniechicf. 

And what is tMs UBeful and beautifal clement 
called WATERj of wliich tlse seas and oceans, the 
lakea and rivera are compoaed? Everywhere do 
ive aee it, and usGitj and enjoy it, as one of the 
greatest blcssinga given to tnan. Without it J 
we aboidd ptriBh, we and all Imng creatures ; ' 
all phmts and herbs would fade and withei'j, but 
for water, and the world become a dreary, M 
parched, uninhabitable desert. Chemists tell ' 
lis that it i3 composed of two gases, called 
hydrogai and oxygen^ in the proportion of two 
parts of the first to one part of the last. Here 
we see it in its liquid, or fiuid state; above 
us in the clouds, or in yonder bank of fog, 
which stretches like a curtain acroas the valley 
behind U8, it is presented in its aeriform or 
vaporous state; it is sometimes aUo solid, sa in 
ice, snow, and hail, which is frozen rain, In 
every state it is beautiful ; in every state bene- 
ficial to man, Sieatn — this is water expanded 
by heat J what mighty works are being cffeeted 
bjr itsak]! Jlain and f^ew;, which arc condensed 
\r^j>oar^ haw is the earth fre&l\en.e4 wift. "Qo^l- 
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■water, in ita vavious fom^s and combmationa, 
from the tiny dewdrop, tbat hangs hke a glitter- 
lug diamond on tlic blade of meadow grassj to 
the mighty oceaB, the great highway of nations, 
that stretches away thousands of miles, and 
cneifclca islands peopled by tuilliciTis of human 
beings, and seeming, in proportion to its vast ex- 
panse, as mere spcekB upon the field of vision. 
Such, tlien, is the MiGnrY deep — the gi-and, 
old, illimitable sea ! sometimes called an imag^e 
of eternity, becai^e it a]ipcars to be eiidleaa 
and boundless. How gentle and lovely is it, 
when it sleeps calmly in the summer sunshine; 
how playful whcu it just tosses aloft its ahowera 
of glittering spray, and rocks the fisher's boat 
to and £i*o, and makes a low murmiir, like a 
soothing lull[tby. The children sport amid its 
waveSj and have no fear of the slumbering 
giant, whose anger is so teiTiblCj whose power 
and majesty eo overwhelming. 

" If a stonm shonld arise and awake the 
deep," ah ! then do we see how powerful and 
uncontrollable the oceau rca-U^ \a-, \N\c ^'=»-'^ 
sliip, with her huge tim^icTs, rlV \io\*l^^ ^^^^ 
bound together with iron, is Ttveii vlvVo -a. "^ ^ 
sand pieces, and acattered £ai.' ^^^^"""^^VS^ 
gp7 waters. But did we sa? -vx^ic*^^^'^.^ 
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Nay, this is not true. There is One wfio 
still the stormiest waves^ aud make the most 
tumultuous billows yield a ready obedieace, for 
"the sea is his aud He made It^ aud hia bauds 
prepared the dry laud." 

QUESTION I*. 



What do you. urdcrsUnii liy ih* 
phrasp, " Tlie Mi<i>ily Uee/i f" 

whet 4op! lie Psiilpuist. auy of it? 
"IVIiEieBboabs in tlio Gibli^ in tbo 
CTeulion ol' Ibe mHH dpBcribcd I* 
Bepout Ibe piin»ee. 
WtMi propoTtiijri doai the water 

boar lu iht lubil P 

Ars eceuim luri>er tbaii mu ! 
IVliat are o»lfk »nd bagt! 
Whiit 4rfi iiiktt f 

■ffbiiM dii rlwr** (aUe lltit Hi"* t 
Whjcll is the lai-gesl riYor in. lbs 

iTodil. uid ^luLt is it) Isugtb 

anil uvurAfff ItPfStUh P 

^Vbii^h. id I he largest !E|ig;liali 

river, anil bow limttia itF 
Whiit life iieeiwie rtvera ? 
IMiat sre cilwr rivers imUed ? 
IVbat IB the lapircff of b cifcr ? 
"Vniat jti biwfu, tukd wikir IB it 

"Wbat 'aro tmnll wttpr-C'Oiirscs 

toLTTied ? 
"Why IK it B(inH-l.iii9'>B iliRiciiU to 

det«rauiiM the true euuTsa of a 

'Wfaal HTi' ila friiiij^!.' 
To «li»l da Ito HwiftnMH oC lh.B 
oorreni oniiifi? 

Qd4V do geocTBpliDTB divide the 

oourae of a larpe river t 

li^lmb arc luafey^iutg bud caSarii^tt f 

SVhilt tin jou call tt wJadiPB 

caiiree P 
Why do wo B17 iMraiiJii^rij? 
JFA*(^ M (An MwinH 0/ n ri^er ? 
rfSnr i-bofucter /foea a riTfr 
ij-rT*"-™'^ iMiiJiiB nt its moiitb ? 



\Thi,L LVE the DBBUS nr eucb 
uwai'Iliywa V 

What are the_v culled? 

Ani ibp'y beDcIleiitl Lomui? 

In "n'hnJ: wnv ? 

WliBi-D j» tfii! Kile? 

Art- aU inundationa bcn<^Gi'icl ? 

Whbt Bf* rJaf rivers ? 

Q(.iw f»r diiei t!i« tide rua >ip ia 

I bo AmBEDn P 
Where i« thi» rite* ? 
WbBt aru iiaci,«<i&fe ti\«n ? 
Hiiw fi!T may ttnf h« ftacendi'd ? 
WhntiaaiiiF-ey ^ 
TVha.t E^{;lub ilTeri pieseiit tiii 

'pb^vkutu^non r* 

■WTitre ia Iha BqIwij Erilt 

aituutfld F 
AVhfltis it! S^'ngtb and braadth at 

thBinulllh.? 
What ai-D the S«ottisb uuDCSffor ta 

'VVhH.t So liey cell U in KonfLy 
and !DFnniB,Tk P 

WhHt ia tbv; Latiin. root^ of tnHo 

ternm, sad w-ba-t don it lataa i 
"What is. a.ni'e/t ! 
WbfttiA acute t 
Whut is B httvfit ur Ainp^aur' 1 

How cnn wp form n K1111II Inke? 

In whjit da liikci dilTerf' 

Kame thp lgri;«st Eupi^pean lakfl- 
H-oiT manj s(]uare' mile-a dors tt 
contAJn \f 

Are there 111U17 lalics io. Britain ? 
Kanie tha lugeat in Irtknd. 
In Scollabd. 
In Euelund. 

ITIiiit are Ihs' dtSorant nmuu 
BppU«<i V^\iik«,!i7 

Wbltt IB k lugoanl 

How is it toroieli! . 

What EnTDpoau Boifc « ?ttJfi»!tVl 
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[nnlut.ijn thsTdiirerOronilakBiiP 

Elan- nr^laliei Kr\? 

Fi-uni mhiit Uin-l af t»kei ii- tbe 

Inrgeit riven %n\i.e lUeir riw? 
lfamr>aiiii'Orvkef;e rirera, iti uoun- 

trjr, nnd Icagthr 
Ltd IaUci oui^plged in axrf tith<^T 

yrtiY LhaD tllH^D JuhA Kp4?iillled ? 

b» wimt utttc ro»peota do Inkin 

differ!' 
^bat iLra tb« oldi^r lik^t kbIiI to 

bo tliB remftiTiB of y 
iVhei-e in lUy Bible ilr> we ftnd a 

dMOlHptiou or did Deluge F 

[uwliit wav oTB lotce KoruEi nf 

fertility F 
{Vlut would two holfti Jug in the 

Mud, ^th. Hr cbnuDQl betn-eon, 

rMFmble f 
fihat lB.r,ge bodiM or watet does 

tbfl Strait at Duier coiinDct ? 
IVlbt da yiM tiIidM9l:atld tt)' Ibn 

facae tlie 'urini>^i[ial uc^biift. 

iVbich. ia tne largi^at 'f 
dw mgpb of tbq Rurfaue of tlie 
jLobe i» coTered bj tho PbdIBc ? 
1th 'Kbit occftQ bf^ wp mail 

LJkolli4rF 

iThicb aide of Brilaij) doM 

Ki Atlbati^QaO? 

at 8$ 4 wu4hos the «ul«rD. 
oaab? 

ia tbc iN'orlb Sea aome- 

nh&t ooeuis ia it« vat en 

Lia memlbjiiieieTniiieaJ 
lbodi«a of ft-»b naler tyn 

Iit»tbes«a iftltf 
ia tb? rbi^mii^Bl lume of 

■»bp 
is ieBtieat, freib or lalt 
■? 
I ia it earieat ('■taninil' 

liar prope^ny hu bqU ? 

'Jrioaa adrantnge jg. tbele 

ds lo tPBp tile Tratera of 

' is the ocean P 
I eoloar the deepest ? 
olTepl haa the wna- 



Mof do thar Iwk wlw tha *liy i^ 

oTprciwtf 
^VhBt dn TOjagen Cell ui about 

till? luh'ur yf tbe »«^s-7 
What B.p[j(;:ira Co be fhc moat 

Wkoly c-ftiiae of tbia TaHcly of 

Ciolour P 

Ai« tbcra »n^ clher gsujm F 
Qi»n an inatiiDDe. 

Wlist eBWt >iu VKgeliible nud 

aarthj mDl,tni r* 
Wtmit ii ttisw! at tho bottom of 

tbcsmaP 
IVllllt other lerms are lliprG for 

tha ebb>ng lud JluKiiig of lh« 

tidea P 
What do ^on iomq by lain.imti'r 

tmrij 
^Vbora La tbla»i mated? 
On trbdC do0B iti distance Crom 

kiifi'ionler fjiurl dep«iid ? 
How do 'HB ^enBiail; dialinEuiab 

How fyequoDtlj do th? tid«B abl> 

and Oun ? 
What nxe Bf{:i>ntiJlc «HI«T'I on 

Uiii BubJBOt p»iil tfitrt-p.! or? 
Td< wliat iuflu<?DFB du ihey atcribe 

tbfi pliecL'^tiLCiia V 
What liaBB- thf worU/^iiimeaaP 
JJot^a l9ie iiitwu eicrt tbe< moat 

powerriklinflilpac^ Oil tbc O'XWD ? 

Whj tho lotioiip 

iVlint are ijiriaff fi'dii, and ban 

ure tli^j pruduced? 
What nr« crop W«lj and wIlbb 

do tbev occur? 
By Hiiai uowec or pwat law of 

natLLrc uo tba au.a itnd iiioiju no 

act upon thewBlfriF 
IVhat dQ0B t bis action pTOdllO» 7 

What malie* tho HdJit vrvh Ban 
ia with nior? or L?u pon'« and 

■wiitDBBI P 

In. what do tcarei and CiJii difliT'! 

How AM tbo ^ormm ■einJittwi."* 

O? ■wtti. Aoe» ^fcV.et <-.t!W"'A - ,;vu_o 




Section II. Ships and Boats. 

Having in our last seption discourBed of tlia 
mighty deep^ we will now speak of the different 
I kiiida of ^-easels made to float thereon; firoiu 
H the huge man-of-war down to the little fisbiug- 
" boat. First let us inquire what is the meaning 
I of the term smv. It is derived from the 

B Sason scip, or the Teutonic schip^ and signifies^ 
* aa Dt. Johnson saysj " a large hoUow bmldijig, 

I made to paaa over the sea with saih." But 
this definition will not do for us now, for 
we have steam-ahips, of which there were 
none when Dr. Johnson wrote, and these, 
although they g"enerally carry biuIh, canj and 
'G most freqttentlv, ]).15S over 1^6 sea. rnVWraA. 
<^^r nt'ri. So wo Tvfll {^ivp a mcwe. exVcxivXi 
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meanin* to the term, and say that a ship, in a 
general aenae^ is any large vessel naed for 
purposes of navigatiou; or, in a more particular 
sense, it 12 a vessel having three masts^ each ■ 
CDinposBiil of tliree distinct portions^ called the 
lower, topf and iop-ffallant masts ; of these, and 

(the Other parts of a sliip, we shall have to speak 
presently. 

Wo Trill now glance as tai' hack into the 

Ipast as the light of history penetratea, and 
endeavour to trace the rise and progress of 
ship-huilding', or naval ahchitectuiie, a term 
lerived from the Latin navalis, belonging to 
ships, and architectas, a builder. 

The Ai'k, built at God^s commaaKl by Noah, 
for the safety of liimself and his family in the 
great Deluge, of which we read in Gen. vi. 
is the fu-et large floating vessel spoken of ia 
ScripturCi Wc read alao in Numh, sxiv, 24, 
of ships that should come from the coast of 

(Chittim, to afllict Asshnr and Ebur; and this is 
the eai-licst notice which we find of vessels 
jmployed for hostile purposes^ or war aliips. 

''Again we are' told (1 Kings xxii. 4S) that 
Jehoshaphat made ships to ^,0 \.Q ^-n^x "^"s^ 
^bpli^y '^but they went not, ioi ^c ^ci-^^ -^^"^"^ 
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by the tempestB. King Solomon was more 
fortunate witli tlic sliips wliicli lie sent to M 
TarsHsh; far we are told (2 Cliron. Is. 21) that " 
Once JQ every three years they came backi 
hringing gold^ and silver, and otlicr products of 
the rich countries which they visited. These 
were the earliest merchant ahjpg that we know 
ofj, unto them did the wiae Solomon liken n 
virtuous womanj, because she bringeth food from 
afarj that isj with tlie products of foreign lands, 
such as wool and flax, which are named 
{Proverbs xxxi. 14-), ehc labours to increase her 
household, store. 

These ships of TarghiBh and Chittira are 
several times alluded to by the Prophets. It will 
be a good Scripture exercise for my readers to 
find out the passagies in which these allusions 
occur. 

"The way of a ship in the sea" was one of 
the things which were wonderful even to 
Solomon, M'ith all his wisdom ; and his father 
David, when he contemplated ^'^the great and 
wide sea," ciclairaed, in admiratioHj, "there go 
the ships.'' Allusion ia several times made to 
s/uji^ in the Gospels and other parts of the 

r^w Testament i but the vesseia ao ctSei \b 
»^cA our SfiYiowx preached to \\ve TOftX-d^wXa 
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anfl slept during the stomij nnd to which he 
walked upon the watersj etc., were, no doubt, 
only large fishing-boats ; nor is it likely that 
those spoken of in the Old TestamEnl were 
larger than those Teasels now employed in what 
is called the coasting trade, such as oorI brigs 
and the like, several of which might he hoi&ted 
■up, and put upon the deck of a maii-of-wiir, 

In works on ancient navigation — that is, the 
ait or practice of conducting ships across the 
waterSj the term heing derived from the Latin 
Tidvigo, to sail — we find that vessels passing from 
one country to another, for purposes of war or 
commerce, seldom Tcntui-ed out of sight of the 
land, ag no compasses, or other nautical instru- 
ments, were in use, to indicate the right track 
oyer the pathless deep. The word naifh'eal 
comes from tlie Latin nuuticus, belonging to 
ships or sailors; hence we call matters connected 
with narigation nau^cal affairs^ and so forth; 
while that httle fish with a pearly shell, that 
hoists a filmy sail, and puts out what look like 
oars, is called a nautilus. 

But let ns return to the early history of 
ships. The Greek poet Hoijurt ^"Sf* ■a.-^s^*;^^ 
description of those wVuAi cot^n^^^^"^^ ^^jsw?:^- 
^rpmen to the siese ot txo^, «^^ ^'Cwji^ ^ 
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canBot tell whiit may he the admixture of 
tnitli autl fable in Kis accountj yet we may well 
Buppoae tliat he described such ships as he liad 
seeiij or otherwise kuew to htive been in use at 
the period referred to. These, like all the 
vesaela of war used by tlic aucienta, were called 
galleys; they were propelled by oara, worked 
by a great number of ruwerSj sitting often in 
tierSi rowSj or hanks, one above the other. The 
prophet Isaiah, we may remember, ui hia 33rd 
chapter, speaks of "gallcya witli oars/' and this 
IB the only place ia Sci-iptiu'c where mention 
is made of galleys. Those of the Greeks and 
Romans^ it appearsj were often riclily oma- 
mented, having the prow, or beah, aa the bow, 
or foremoftt part, was calledj carved into the 

Iiopreaentation of some object m nature, whose 
name the vessel bore; it is thought by some that 
many of theabaurd legends iu tbc Mythology (a 
collection of ancient myths or fables) arose out 
of this cnstom of naming a ship after the bird^ 
or beastj or other natural object, which formed 
what we should now call li^Jlgure-head. Thus 
when we are told of certain imaginary pei^on- 
^S'^s, that they sailed about on iiinged di'agonsj 
and so forth^ w& are to undei:8ta.iiA \\"isS. 'Otia 
^onstera which ftore them wctc ovxV^ 'sVvt,^ 
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having tlie names and iraagea of the supposed 
cieatiires. 

Ofir great poet Shakespeare gives a magni- 
ficent description of the ship of state in 
which Cloopatra, queen of Egypt, went forth 
to meet tlie Eoman conqueror Mark Antony; 
bat whether such shijis were ever built and 
employed by the Egyptian monarcba ife cannot 
tell. Moat countriea that have a 8ea coasEj or 
broad navigable riverSj have^, and have had irom 
veryearlytimes, their ornamented vessels for warj 
and state occasions ; some of these have been 
described by travellera as very large and 
riclily decorated. The proas and canoes of 
the most savage and harbai'ous tribes, have 
generally some attempt at ornament about 
them J those of the New Zealanders^ for iu- 
fitance^ which we may see in alraoet any 
museumj and in many private collections of 
foreign curiositiesj are often curioualy and 
elaborately carved, and especially the paddies, 
or short broad oars, with which they are rowed. 
It 13 likely that the first attempts to put, as 
it has been sometimes gaidj ""a saddle upon the 
I waves''* Were mere raft$i auc\i ^s 'S-'b."WKvW^,''^s^ 
^CsHbagwiau general^ uaei \jo \.'ca»s^^3^ ^^^ 
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m the people of Egypt employed for their 
general 



of traffic 



and down the 



pTirposea 
Nile. These rafts were merely piecos of 
timber, lashed togetlier with cross planks on 
the top ; not mueh could be done in tlie way of 
guidiJig them, and being of a square or oblong 
fovm, they offered great resistance to the water, 

I and coidd therefore only more very slowly, 
tinless borne along by a swift current. 
The PemvianH used a kind of raft^ which 
topered at the prow, to enable it the more readily 
to pass through the water; the planka were bound 
togetlier with leather thongs, which becoming 
rotten, tUc whole structure sometimes fell to 
pieces, and sailoi's and goods diaappearod beneath 
the waves. Immense rafts of timber are yearly 

■ floated down the RhinCj from the forests of 
Germany, to Dort in the Netherlands; they are 
, Bometimea a thousand feet long, and eighty or 

I ninety feet wide, consisting of large tree trunks, 
secured together by iron spikes and cross 
timbers ; they require as many as four or five 
hundred labourers to manage them, and look 
like floating i-illages. When arrived at their 
flestmstion, they are broken up and sold, the 
^>^ber of a single raft sometimeB ItAt^Vn^ -bsii 
f^^ a* £SO,0QO. The same v^wa o^ cowt^ 
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ing timber is adopted aloii^ the coasts of 
Norway, and down the large American rivera, 
where the lumberers, as the timber- cutters are 
called, go floatiug' down for weeks and weeksj 
tlii'ough the silent solitudes of nature, now 

PBCurcely moving iu the sluggish cuireut, now 
ehootiag down the rapida with fearful velocity, 
and spitiniug in the eddies like a wheel on its 
axis. It is supported on a slight kind of raftj 
that is, a couple of planks, which they manage 
with sbignlar dexterity, that the Sandwich and 
— other islanders in the Pacific Ocean dash _ 
^ through the heavy sm-f that breaks upon theu* f 

coral reefs, and swim out to sea ; right through 
^ the roaring waves they go, and come out on 
B the other side with a shout and a laugh, which 
tells that they think it glorious sport; aud when 
they wish to return to the shore, they monnt 
, upon the crest of a huge btlloWj aB a strong 
B rider mounts a fiery steed, and are shot iu, taking 
™ care, however, so to guide themselves by meuuB of 
their planks, as to avoid the rocka, against 
which they would be dashed to pieces. In 
like maimer do the swarthy dwellers on the 
Indian coasts come out aai itVcoro. "ati. 'Saext 
\^caiamara/t§^ aa they ate cal\e.»i^, oiixt-tv V**-*^^ 
seag-ers and gooda, -wkeii tVe^ tiw3is^ %^ j 
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shore by no other means. All, tooj wlio l^at^^ 
read of shipwrecks aud disaster at ma., h^t^^^ 
heai-d of the raft, that last reaource, and onl^r, 
hope, of those whom the wavea threateu ta 
devour; sometimea an ark of safety, but too 
frequently^ alas 1 a floating sepulchre, and stage 
of suffering axiS. horror^ too great for words to 
tell, Then, as my young readers will, no doiibt, 
remembef, there was the raft on which 
Robinaou Crusoe made repeated trips to the 
wreck, and saved so much that was most 
valuable^ if not essential to Ids safety and 
Bustenancej, on his desolate island. 

The raft, theUj is the aimpleat kind of floating 

vessel, if wemayaocalHtjEvernsedbyinan, Cou- 

aiderably in advance of thie^ in point of utility 

ami ingenuity of construction, is the canoe, ■ 

which, in one form or another, is employed by all 

savage and uncivilized people^ for eroaaing 

hJtes or rivers, or passing from island to 

island. The canoe is, generally speaking, a 

single tree hollowed out, and rudely shaped 

into something like a boat ; it is usually 

nrjirccl onward by what are called /)atfrf?^5 — that 

kr sJjort broad oars, soraetimeB ixot UTi!t\kt ^ 

^PHde ill shape Mhich nre worked ^r^BTi&^c^t^-l 

T^—tiiAt is, stTidght down in tbe-^aXes^ \^."■!& 
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related of the MacedouianSj tliat nrlien they 
saw the natives of the islands ahout the 
mouth of the liTer Indus paddling in th'Cir 
canoeSj they imagined them to be em- 
ployed in the profitless labour of digging the 
sea mth spades. The Greek traveller Herod- 
otus deseribea a cimous kind of vessel^ uaed 
for conveying goods do^vn the Euphrates to 
Babylon 5 it had a frame of willow, wrought 
together like our oaaket-workj ajid covered 
with skins, and resembled, when complete^ a 
lage tub, being nearly circular in foiin; it was 
managed by two men with long poles, who spun 
it along, without regard to stem or stern. 
Major EenucUj in his work on India, states 
that Bach a vessel is still used on the lower 
parts of the river Undic, under the name of 
the kufahf or round vessel. Very similar to this 
in conatruetion was the coracle of the ancient 
Britons, which was ho light that it might 
be carried on the back of the voyager, who 
feared not to trust himself to its frail support 
■n, the water? tracks he had t-a ttows, '^Nsa 



American Indian, ia b. Y\ejQ.^ -wQio^'ft-&-'^^ 
c&aoe, shootg the raplda oi V^ T\"&-*tvNe' ^^^^_^ 

and jjaddJes across tte la\tc^> **^^*^^ vAjiSv^^^ 
almost 3s large as seaa. "t^a^ G"ts«^ ^j^" 
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Uis boat, iugenioualy coutrived to shut up the 
lower part of the body and keep out the water^ 
Imuts the seal and strikes the huge whale amid 
the bergs and fioating; fieida of ice. On the atage, 
or platform, of their double-bodied cauoo the 
Society 'I slanders wage fiercB warfare with _ 
hostile tribes j aud the uatiTcs of the Ladroue m 
Iskiida, ill their swift pr-oas, skim the i^eas at 
the rate of twcaty miles an hour, ou their 
eiTands of hate and revenge. The Swedish, 
or Scaudmaviau, boats eeeu by the navigators 
in the time of the Koman historian Tacitus, 
tire described as having a double prow ; they 
were peuked at both ends, as ate the northern. 
yawls of the present day ; they were, no doubt, 
used for purposes of piracyj, lite too many of 
the similarly shaped Greek vessels of both 
ancient and modem times ; such waa the form, 
too, of the swift row-galleya of the Moors of 
Africa, who for several centiuiea kept the coast 
of the Mediterranean in a constant state of 
terror, plundering and slaying, or carryiug 
away into captivity, the defenceless people on 
land, ajid seiaing the eargo aud crew of every 

mei-cMnt B\np ^'hich they could surprise or 
t>yerta.ke. \ 

^e vessels of ivhicb we ta^e "WOaCT'tss 
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Bpoken have been mostly those propelled by 
oars alone; of a bigber order of naval arcbi- 
tccture are tbose of wbich we bave now to 
speak — SAILING vesbels. That sails were 
used at a very early period tbere is abundant 
evidence to prove; tbey were probably first 
suggested to tbe miud by an observation of 
the action of the wind npon the extended wings 
of a bird, or the membranous fine of the flying 
fish ; their form at first -was very simple, and 
their material that whieh came most readily to 

■ hand, Thns JuliuB CEesar observed that some 
of the barbarous tribes with whom he oamo in 
contact employed the skins of animals for this 
purjjoaej and to this dayj hides undressed, or 
made into leather, are so used in some parts of 
the world. We read in the Mythology, that 
Hercules crossed the waters upon the back of 
a lion. The fable, no doubt, originated in the 
circumstance of some mighty Grecian, perhaps 
notliing but a pirate^ or aca-rohber, putting 
forth on hie plundering expeditions in a vesael 
B that had a lion^s akin for a sail. Bark fibres 
twisted or woven together formed the sails of 
many early navigators; us t^ie-j s\!^ ^sa'Cnssae. *:ft- 

IBBveral uncivilized tribes, "Wc -i^alwiii ^^*^ 
i 



everai unctvuizea triDea, iuc v«.<*.^^-"- .., 
idians of the present day -p^a^t «. ^-^^ ^^ "^ jm 
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grass iuto tlie required length and breadtlij and 
suspend it to the mast by ii cross yard of nide 
construction. Tlie value of hemp and flax for 
the purposes of rope tind sail making lias longv 
becu kuowu and appreciated, and the strong 
yet pliable cBtiva? formed of the latter, is the 
only material now used for aails among civihzcd 
jiationa. 

Let ua B0.y a few words hefe about thgsa 
important products of vc-jetation, HEMP and 
tL-tx. The botanical name of the lierap plant 
is Ciinnahis satita; it g;row* with a hiiryi _ 
squarish stem^ sis or eight feet high, and haa long ■ 
pointed leavca, being very different in appearance 
from the flax plant, the botanical natnc of 
wliich is Linum, derived, as some tliiuk, from a 
Greek verb signifying to hold, on account of ■ 
its fibrous nature, which renders it capable of ■ 
being twisted into cloth, cordage, etcj fi.'om the 
above Latin name comes the term litten, which 
iH made of flax, as cotton is of the plant so 
called. The flax fibres are inuch more soft and 
sdky than those of the hemp, hence they ai'e 
generally used for the finer fabiics. The plant 
jise}f h:ts a round hollow stem, which grows to 
i^je Ijeig-ht of about two feet, aud ttisu diNvka 
^o several brajiche^, eacli teinvinaiti, ^\. \^ 
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proper season, with a pretty delicate blue 
flower, succeeded by a seed-pod; from the brtglit 
slippery seeds contained in these pods Imseed 
oil is obtained by pressure, so tliat the plant ia 
useful in various ways^ ivs is also the hemp j but 
it is only in 30 far as they relate to the rigging 
amd service of a ship that we have now to do 
with them. 

Our largest siappliea of both hemp and flax 
have hitherto come from. B.\i8sia, that country 
sending more than two-thirds of the whole 
c[uantity imported, whicli is considerably more 
than one million of hundred-iaei/jhts hi a year ; 
Prussiftj Holland, and. Belgium iurnish the rest, 
with the exception of a small quantity from 
France, and, latterly, from Egypt. Within the 
last feiT ycara flax cidtivation has been attempted 
ill Ireland, with conaiderable auceeaa ; so that 
wc may soon hope to supply sails and cordage 
to our merchant and other sbipa, made from 
Lome produce. 

We cannot here describe the process of pre* 
paring hemp and flas for the spinner and weavef. 
Tlic foio and the yarns as tliey arc called, are the 
fibrous or stinngy portions ot tka -KtsiXi, -^i^^JS^' 
are separated fi'otn the wootliy ^^^^ ^"3 '^ct's^^^'t. 
m imtei; and afterwards beaVu^^, ^"o^ ^"^^^"^ ~ 
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callet! scttiohinff. The conversion of tlie hemp 
into rope, ami the flax into the fine string or 
the thread of which canvas is wovcUj is accom- 
pliahed by machinery, whose construction antl 
operations wc hope to describe in futurr; books 
devoted to the several branches of Englislx 
manufactures. We will now consider that the 
I sails arc being; shaped aud prepared in the sail- 
I loftj. and tho cables and smaller ropes ii; the 
rqpQ house or ground, and proceed with our 
talk ahout ships. 

It was not until the reign of Alfred the 
Great that the history of the British navy com- 
menced, nor until that of Henry the Eighth 
that this nation took a prominent place as a 
maritime power. The veeaels ■wrhicli Alfred 
built and squipped to oppose liis northern 
invadera were, no doubt, aupL'i'ior in size and 
style of coustrnction to any whieli had before 
been launched from these ahore&; yet ivere . 
they mere tnbs in comparison with what wo 
should now call a re^apcctable trading vessel. 
Even in the time of Hicliard the Second the 
war ships, of which wc have representations, 
rrcj-e the quccTc&i and most clumsy- looking 
[*^is conceivable; almost aa ^stoui »a\t5a.'5,, 
Fa/Tptf eamothing like u foot-baWv^ \i.o "i^ctV-, ^^ 
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single stout mast, with a square thing like a I 

Innteriij wliich perliaps it was, on the top, I 

kept in its place by eight thick ropes, four on ■ 

each side; this "vras all the rigging; there was I 

n single sail, very loose, faateiied, at the bottoni) I 

to each Bide of the ship, and at the top to a I 

cvosa yardj that, it seemed, could not be pnlled H 

above half-way up the mast, and was as likely H 

to drop down as to keep in its position. It was in fl 

such a ship as this that Richard the Lion-hearted I 

set sail for the Holy Land, leading the first fleet I 

that ever left these shores on a foreign expedi- ■ 

tion. It vas %vith hve hundred such that King I 

John fought, and won, the fii*st naval battle H 

between England and France; many of these ■ 

were, no doubt, merchant vessels, seized and H 

ftpprojtriated to the national service, or hired H 

for the occasion. That this was no uncommon ■ 

practice in early times we may leam from the I 

recorded fact, that in 1253 Henry the Third I 

ordered all the vessels in the country to be I 

employed in an expedition against the rebels of H 

Gascouy ; the fleet altogetheiE' amomited, we are H 

told, to above a thousand ships, three hundred H 
being of hu-g^e size. So againm Y^-VQi, Va.'c»^'^- ^ 
ward the Third laid ^iege to Csiavfe. \^c^e> 
^Kere thirty^sevcu shipa lielongv^S ^« "^^^^ ^'jS 
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thirty -aeven foreign ahipe^ one firom Ireland, 
and 710 from the Britisli ports, which were 
bound to furnish ao mmiy foi' tlic king's wars. 
It was m the rcigu of Kdward the Fli'st (1397), 
that the fiist En^Ush admiral was a^jpointed — 
his name was Roger de Ijeybiu'ii; and in that 
of the third Edward, above nliuded to, that we 
have the earliest mention of the use of the 
bowsprit, although in many of the ancient 
galleyg, as well as the tnore modem ships of war, 
there appears to have been a projection at the 
prow, frequently vrith a painted spear -like liead. 
Hi if it were intended to do mischief to any 
objeet againat which it might be forcibly driven ; 
this head was uaiially earved-into the repre- 
sentation of some bu'd or animal. Sometimes 
the prow of the vessel went Htraight up, Iftilf as 
high as the mast, like a neck, on the top of 
which the head was seated. The sides of the 
prow of an ancient ship were called the cheeks; 
they were frequently adorned mth paint and 
gilding, the wliolc front sometimes forming a 
rude representation of a human face, witli a 
jjrepoaterously long^ and ugly nose. That part of 
Ml? res3cl tvhich divided the water wag termed the 
'^^•'■'^ from its supnosed resccobVan.ce \a 'Oasi 
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[Ijrea&t of a swimming bird 3 we now call it 
the aihmie>\ 

Wliat may properly be called ths first sbip 
of ths Britiah navy was built by Henry the 
Seventh^ in 1488, at a cost of :ei4-,000; it liail 

■ tiiree masta, and stood very liigli out of tlie 
irater; it was aecidcntaUy destroyed by fire at 
AVoolwicLj in 1553, "We have no I'ecoid of 
the number of guns carried by this ship, nor of 
■what is Called her tonnage; the meaning of 
which term we shall presently explain. 

The nest large ship of which wc read is the 

H&nrigraced Dieu — that is, Henry by the ^'acc 

of God; it was built Jn 1515, at Erith, on the 

^Kentish shore of the river Thames, between 

Hijondon and Gravesend. There is a pictwc of 

this Bhip in the Painted Hall, at Greenwich 

Hospital ; it had four masts., and two full 

battery deckSj with a ebortcr one at the bead, 

which was raised very high, and moat likely 

originated the term forecastle, still applied to 

i^that part of a sliip of war in advance of the 

^■foremast. Tliia slup carried eighty guns, of 

. varioua sizes, and meaanred about 1000 tons 

I burden. In 1553 the namG ^i;^^ clMKi^A. \ja 
^TbeEdw.ird;" how loTigs\ie viMVn-t-<-v%\t^^ 
fter that date there is no recoil 1q -^-css^ 
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"The Sovereign of the Seas" was fhe fiom,H 
what boastful title given to the next lax^G 
Eugliali Tvar-sbip. She was built at Woolwich 
dockyard, in the year 1637^ and was con- ■ 
siderably larger thau either of those hefore 
mentioned J ahe carried above 100 ^uns, Tipon 
three full battery, or gun deckSj and two 
additional platforms, or short decks^ at the head 
and stern; her estimated burden was 1680^ 
tons. In her shape and general build, we have H 
a nearer approach to the man-of-war of the 
present day ; although, of conrae, great advances 
h^ave beou made in all that relates to naval 
architecture and navigation, since the reign of 
Charles the Firstj, when she floated proudlj 
upon the waters, with the British standard 
flying at her mast-bead, and flags and streamei's 
decorating every part of her spars and rigging 
to which they could be attached. 

Henry the Eighth has been termed the founder | 
of the royal navy of Britain ; by him were esta- 
blished the first large dockyards for the buildiug 
I and repairing of sliipg of warj he also made laws 
for the planting and preg,orvation of timber, 
jTor did he negJecL the mercantile matW'i, as. 
^^<? coJIectiys body of ships engaged Vn. cam.- 
M^Jr^c js caUed; H u'^s for the Vm^^w^iaE^t 
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and proteetiotL of tliie important branch of 
national industry, tbtit what is termed the 
Trinity House was established iu Iiis reigii, and 
under his patronage. This is a corporation, or 
body of pcrsonfrwLo have authority to arrange 
and regulate affairs counected with merchant 
^pB and seamen J pilots^ lighthouses^ harbour 

IducSj and such matters, are what they have 
chiefly to do with. The charter of incorporation 
at this Society is dated in the sixth year of 
the reign of the above monarch. In the 
succeeding mgn, tliat of Elizabeth, occurred 
that great triumph of the British navy, tlic 
defeat of the Spanish Armada^ "wliich gave to 
^this couatry the undoubted pre-eminence as a 
^maritime power : ever since then she baa gone 
on increasing and strengthening her navy. Of 
her g;reat and numerous victories upon the sea 
we have not space here to speak— the history of 
the last three centuiies is full of them ; and no 
more daring exploits have ex'er been performed 
; by men than those recorded of our sea captains 
^uud commanders^ and thcii' hardy and adven- 
tui'oua crews, who only when iilloat seem really 
upon their natuj'al element . 'fi^i,^M \\- "vi •*\'^ '^'t. 
ships, and not with thoae W«i \i^^^ wv^ -scasi. 
^em^ that we have noT? to Sfi— -^"^ *^^^^ 
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" wooden walla of Old England," of which th 
nation is so proud and confiiknt, that it would 
rather trust in them for protection^ than in tho 
omnipoteut nnn of the Almig^hty. 

It ig under diite \oifi that we first read of a 
classification of vessels adapted for war; they 
appeEu- then to have heen divided into four 
classes, ns follows : ships, galleys, pimiaces, 
and roiO'barffes-, The first three liad probably 
sails; the last waa, of course, without, and 
might be of small ai2e, like the larger boats of 
a. man-of-war of our days. In the reign of 
Charles the First the royal navy ivaa first 
divided into six rates, as at present, and ean^h 
rate into two or more clasaea. At the death of 
George the Firstj that isj in 1727, the nation 
possessed one hundred and aevcnty-cight ships 
of war, wMcli might be thus classified : — 

Firat rotOK from IfH) gaaa npymvih, hntdeae atiovtl 1000 t&cs. 
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Third 10 ,, flO 

FoUfLh a.} „ 7ii 

Fiftli 3D Ei) 

Bixlh SO „ ad 



fiuiu 1200 ti> 14(10 

soil „ loun 
4O0 „ 6IW> 
MO nndlna. 



Men-of-wai'j or line- of -battle ships, are the 

f names by which the firstj second, and third 
.fi3/i^ are gcneriiHy known. Fom-th and fifth _ 
^^fcs are called friffaies of the fiiat a-ai ?.ac»^i^ 
J^*9. ^^^-g term ihgate appeava toVoMe^icefi. 
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firat applied to ships of war by the English, 
about tlie middle of the sixteenth century ; 
almost all merchant ships were at the time so 
termed. Sixth rates are shops of mar and 

K ffitn brigs. After these come covteitcs, htgan- 

H iineSj schooners, cullers, gun and mortar boats, 

I etc.j which are uot rated. 

The "Great Harry" was the lii-st ship which 
had port -holes for the cannon to fire thi-ough ; 
previously, the I'ude pieces of ordnance were 
raounted bo as to fbe over the sides, or bulwarks 

m of the vesaeh 

W Bomb and j?)-e ships were first used in 1 680 ; 
the former is a broad, stvoiig Teasel, carrying 

JM Bisorei^ht small guns, and two hea\'y mortars, 

V for firing what are called shells into a town or 
fortification, with the view of aettiug it on 
fire, and causing as much destruction of life 
and property 83 possible. A. Frenchman, 
named Ranean, invented this war missile^ 
which was first used with terrible effect in the 

■ bombardment of Algiers^ in 1681. 
Fire-ahipB are small vessels filled with com- 
bustible and explosive nrntter^ nnd sent into 
^the midat of an enemy's fteeV-^ -as. 'Cti.'itaae.v:^^^ 
^ficZf is eaicuiated to burn otA^ sft \o^?, ^ ^^^ 
enable the missile to tcb^cK ^^^e ^V^^ ^-esv-^ 
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so is the train, lighted iu the fire-alilp, b^A^^^ 
starting it on its errand of desti-iiction, iutetidc^^ 
to cause an explosion just when it comes i. ^ 
contact with the hostile ships, one or more o/*^ 
which is generally enveloped in the ftamea 
■n-liich bui"st forth from the unwelcome visitor, 
Alas ! that man should bo tas his ingenuity to 

I devise means of destroying and injuring his 
fcllow-creaturea ! Yet such is war. Gun and 
mortar boats have been fomid most effective in 
attacking fortified places ao situated as to pre- 
vent the near approach of ships of deep draught. 
We may gain some idea of their dreadful powers 
of deatmctlon, from the fact that, in the recent 
bombardment of Sweahorg, in the Baltic^ from a 
distance of two miles, a flotilla of these boats 
threw into the place about 23,000 shot and 
H shells in thirty-aL\ hours, and destroyed pro- 
H perty to the estimated value of several millionSj 
H causing the e^^ploaion of powder magazines, and 
V scarcely leaving an entire house standing in an 
I area of many miles. 

H We have now brought our readers up to the 

present time — a periodj imhappUy, of immense 

sftii/tj- jn the bwkling and equipTpmg o^ b\\\\« 

f^' narj Olid wc win endeavonr to gweOaem 

— » J'tfea of the magnitude of oivc oi tVoyft 
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large floating castles wtiich are now making 
their thunders echo along the shores of the 
Baltic and the Blaek Sea,. Let us take as our 
example the Soyal Albert, which, in 1854., was 
launched from the same clockyartl at Woolwich 
that, Kioi'C than 200 years agOj, aent forth the 
" Sovereign of the Seas,'' In that comparatively 
short interval of time what successful improve- 
ments have been made in every branch of art 
and science, and in none more than those which 
relate to ship-building and navigation. But 
the greatest changes of all have been effected 
by the application of steam power. Steam 
saws the timber, and welds the iron, and rolls 
out the Copper sheathlngj, and cuts the holts j 
and, in short, does all the hea^y work involved 
in the construction of every ship, which, when 
completed^ is propelled by the same astonishing 
power to any de&ired pointy although n'iud and 
tide may be both adverse. ■ 

And what is sTiiAM? It is water converted 
into vapour by the action of heat. But how 
does this act so aa to urge, or ^}roi^el, *»- '""S- "^^^ i 
called, vessels througli ttic ■^^jasc^A'^^^^ -«Wi^*y_ 
and perform so many watioA. o?afcca'*- '^ ^ 



i, Hi perhaps be rather diS&.c^i\t "^^ ^^"^^^-1^= 
et m try. Have you eVfcT 'Vao'^*^ ^ 
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the engine-room of a steam-pacliet? if soj you 
will have seen the great firea by irhicli the water 
in the boilers is heated, or raised to a high 
temperatiiro, and you will have seen t!ie brij^jht ■ 
Bteel rods, attached to massive heainS;, workiug 
up and down >rith beautiful order and regula- 
rity j thci&c are called the piatou-rods, and they 
work iu cyliudcra ; beiug driven up by the ex- 
pansive power of the steanij, which iss^lea from _ 
the boilerSj to which the cyliudera are attached, fl 
and falliug again, when, haviug reached a certain 
height, the ateam Is condensed — that is, turned 
again into watcFjby letting in cold air upon it, 
and thus causing what is called a vaciiura in the 
cyliudcr, for the \vater occupies much less spncc 
than the steam or vapoui. And so the action 
goes on, the pistons alternately rising and fall- 
ing, and putting iu motion certain machinery^ 
which turns the paddle -wheels, consisting of 
flat pieces of wood or iron, fixed on a circular 

■ frame; these paddles striking the surface of the 
Water as the wheel revolves, drive the ship on, 
in the same way as oara do, only aa they act 

twith greater force and cei*taintyj they produce a 
more djivct anA rapid motion. And then 
f^o^c Is this advantage — tke stettm-twEtat \yj 
^MP^e/t they are worked, unlike \wmati was 
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^feiever gete tU'ed^ and only requires a proper 
^flupply of fire and water, and oil to make it go 
smoothlyj to keep on as long as ii\:ij be desired. 
Most of the large men-of-war now built are 
fitted with steam apparatus, but not with paddle- 
wheels; tbey have what is called a screw pro- 
peEer^ fitted into a hollow of the stern, where it 
is not likely to be injured by shot; this may be 
compared to an immense circular fan of iron, 
tiFisted so that the folds^ instead of being even, 

»are one above the other ; it works on an axis like 
a wheel; and may have a propelling power 
equal to the strength of five hundred horaeSj or 
more -f for a firat-rate ship a power of propulsion 
equal to that of a thousand horses is required. 
Such a ship is the KovAL Albert — a perfect 
mastei-plece of human skill and ingenuity, and a 
striking proof of the great advances made in 
naval architecture within the last ceutuiy, 
*Vithout seeing and examining such a structure 
as this, it is scarcely possible to form an idea of 
its immensity of mze and grandeur of propoi- 
tions ; yet it may assist the mind somewhat to 
understand what is meant, -w^^e^ ^«i t^ta^'^'^- *^| 
iirst-rate maa-of-war o^ t\ic -^^e^e^*^ ^^'S ^ 
8et before it a few of t\ic facta ^^^ ?v%^^^^ ^^ 
uected with the ship aboxe liasasA- ^ 
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then, lier cstreme length is 373 foet, hreadihiS 
61 feet, and depth 66 feet; the mere "weight 
of timber and iron in her hull alone is 3300 
tons; when fidly rigged and equipped, herfl 
eatimaterl weight is not leas than 5500 tons. 
She Carries 130 guns, uU of large size, besides a 
}mge one on the forecastle, mionnted on a pivot 
to fire in any direction, which weiglia five tons, 
and will throw a solid iron shot, of 6S pounds 
weiglit, a distance of three miles ; the whole 
weight of her broadside of metal — that is^ sup- 
posing all the guna on one side of her to be fired 
at once — would be close upon 4000 pounds^ and 
tliia tremendous storm of iron can all be directed 
upau one point : fancy what muat he the dread- 
ful effect of but ft single discharge. Such a 
ship as this is like a floating town, somewhere J 
about 1000 men being her regular complement, ™ 
or number. Her burden is about 2750 tons, this 
meaning the quantity that a ship ivill carry, m 
ivhieh is called her tonnaffe, ™ 

It may ■well he supposed that the building 

and equipping of such a ship as this would 

cost an immense sura of money — how much do 

jjrj^ readers imagine ? One thousand pounds is 

T large sum; ten hundred golden %CiNe\evgas — 

"fe a fortune ! Count tkem,— 0Tie,tv(o,V=^^^> 
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foiLTj five, six, scveUj eigUtj nine, ten, one liiin- 
dred tioaes told; t^at maltes a thousand. : anil 
aljout one Jmndred and thirty times this anm is 
what a hundred and tliirty gun shipivould coat : 
a tliouBand pounds per gnn being the rough, 
but sufficiently near calculation. Aiid the 
British nation have afloat at the present timo 
about five hundred and forty ships of war^ 
mouutuig from ten to one huudred aad twenty 
gnu3 each — an amount of property nlmost be- 
yond calculatioBj and a power of destnictiou 
fearful to contemplate. Then on board of this 
immense fleet are some sixty thousand persons, 
officers aud men, compi'ising what is called the 
Britisli navy ; all, from the admiral, the highest 
rank in the service, to the cabin-boy, which is 
the lowest, having certain duties to perform, and 
beiug under the control of a superior body, 
-which forms part of the government of the 

■country, and is called the Admiralty Boaj"d. 
We will now briefly allude to the different 
parts of a ship, that ij^, the principal parta, for 

Ko describe all the particulars of such a mighty 
and complicated 8tm.cture would require a 
volume to itself. Let us be^iv, ■CftwXi'w^'^ "^"^ 
/iui/—tha.t i% the body— w\uc\\i'^'^>^*^"^'^^^'^"'^^^ 
ChUed a sltj?, ao constructed aa ^^ Ao^^ %^^ 
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I down to tlic water, into wliioli tlie sliip, whea 

I 6mBhed, is to be launched. You will perhaps 

I gmilo when I spciik of aucli tbitigs as siov/is, 

I aiid a cradie for such a giant, yet these are the 

I tenu3 applied to the cross tiinberB on whicli the 

I keel is laid dowu, and to the atout firamework on 

I which the whole fabric rests previous to launch- 

I ing. Were it not for these side 8iipport9_, it would 

I aasuredly topple oveij and he crushed by ita ,_ 

I own weight ; they are so constructed as toH 

I move with the ship, and to fall away when it 

I floats on the water, and no longer ne^ds them ; 

I like true frieudsj rendering' asaistaucc all the 

I while it is required, 

I The shores, which arc strong timbers placed 

I in a slanting direction^ with one end planted 

I firmly in the groundj and the other rcating 

I against the hull, also assist in supporting it 

I until ready for la unci ling, when they are 

I knocked away. The stadis arc also sometimes 

I called ways, and these are well greased to pre- 

I vent frictiou, and facilitate the sliding of the 

I great sea monster. After a launch, it is good ■ 

I sport to see men and boys, in small boats, in 

I chase of the Jmnpa of tallow whicli go bobbing 
Yfi^out here and thcrCj and &\i^^mg wrk^ ^-a,* 
pe outstretched arms and bucVeta, aa \S. -OBBt^ 
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did not like to be caught. Bat let lis go back 
tlie Bolitl oaken keel, wliich is now laitl do-nrn, 
it is called, on cross pieces between tlie 
stocks. A hundred brawny arms ore swinging 
large iron liammersj, and soon the aqnoa'c ribs 
begin to branch out on either side ; clvnh ! 
cUnk! eUnk! in are driven the ivon bolts; 
tlie sliipwrighta are biisy as a siviiem of bcca. 
Tlic ribs, alter describing about a quarter of a 

)ircle, are joined to other timbersj these joints 
laeing c^^&fuUocks, and carried nearly straight 
up, talting rather an inward direction, so tlmt 
tlie gi'cate&t bulk of tbe linll ig where the ehip 

its Hpon the water. These ribs meet inaide 
the hull, and upon them is laid another long 
e piece of timber, called the inner keel or 
kelson, and npou this are the steps or IioIIoms 
prepai^'d to receive the hottoras of the masts; 
the two keela, and the timbers betffcenj called 
the floor timbeia, ai"e all fastened together by 
means of iron, or copper bolts ; the latter metal 
is mo&t commonly need in sliips of -war, as, 
fdthough more expensive, it is more tough and 
durable. The outer planking of the hull is also 
bolted to the ribs in the same ^^ , ^wi. "Owe. 
p&ri of the ship wliich, "wUeu ^'tc \a b&sj^, ^s- 

a-sjs submerged — thut \e, -oai.ee x^-a-^Kt— ^ 
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H ' ooveretl witli ahects of copper, to protect t1ig|B 

H wood from tlie ravages of a kind of mariiie 

H Hornij, wliicti would soon drill holes in the stout 

H planks, and cause tlic destruction of the stately 

H vessel, and perhaps of all on board. See, now^ 

H ' ivhat niiscliicf may be done by little things. 

H Mucli art k required in joining together the 

H ribs of a ship, and so placing' the timbers and 

H fitting^ tliem into each other^ that they will bear 

H the tremendous strain which eomes upon them 

H in stormy T^'eather; when on board the beet 

H planned and most strongly built ve68el&, such 

H creakiugs and groaniugs areheardj that persons 

H Tinnsed to the sounds would imsigine that the 

H whole fabric was coming to pieces. The beams 

H which support the deck plankis are fixed firmly 

^M to the side timbers^ or riba, by what are called 

^M lanees of iron, and pillars of the same metal ^ 

^1 called stanchions, pass up tlirou§;h the middle fl 

H of the hidl, and form a centre support for the 

H deckSj which in a first-rate are five in number; 

H that is, beginning from the top — the quarter-deck, 

H the main-dech, the middte-dech, the lower-deck, 

^^ tlie orhp-dech, and cocJipU / below tlieae are the 
^p j£>/es^ and the ?jimn, middle, and channel iPales, 
the wales being extra tkicV. TpVauVsy \N\vidvv Kst 
^^rietJ through the ivliole \cmS'i\\ olVl^1^\^l^^ 
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strcngtlien it. We have now giveu aa outline 
of the Hull of a maii-of-Trar; the filling- in, sacli 
as ward'i-oomSj gun-rooms^ slate-rooms, cabinSf 
and the like^ we muat leave, and say a few 
words about the mastsj i-igging, etc. Of the 
former there are three, the fore, main, and 
mizen masts; the firet of which is situated very 
near the bow, or foremost end of the ship; the 
second is about in the middle j and the third 
about midway between that and the stem, or 
after partj as it is called. Sailors speak of the 
two ends as fore and aft, and Bometimes tell 
you that Boraething was done, or happened^ 
abqft a certain point or positioji— aa ahaj^ the 
binnacle / that is, behind the compass-bos, which 
is situated a little ia advance of the wheel by 
which the helm, or rudder, that steers the slup 

^is turned. 

V They are queer fellows, these saUors, and have 
a language peculiar to themselves. For instance, 
they talk of windm'd and ieward^ that means 
wiudward and leeward j they do not pull a rope 

H tight and fasten it, hut they /taui taut andbclaij; 
they do not txuru the rudder to the right or 
left, but they starboard iAe hdm^ ■KoA.'Oie.-^ -ewV 

m^e/ee/rn/ If & maat ia earned i^tMx ws'Ki-*^ 
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ffene hy the hoard ; twelve o'clock -with tliem is 
eight hells; they do not go to bed, tliey tarn in ; m 
and if the boatswain, or I ahouH say hoson^ | 
wants themto tiimout, ho gives a shrill whistle, 
^Qubi all hands a-Jioy ! and politely invitea them 
to tumble up. Their sails arc sheets, a great deal 
too big for their beds, which they call hammocks f I 
their mastSj, although they call them sticks, 
would he very awkward things to walk mth ; and 
what they term a capful of wind, a landsman 
would tliiixk a stiffisli gale. They do not [mil 
Up the anchor, they heaoe it up ; and if it will 
not come readily, they say it is not hooked or 
caught, hat fouled with somethings they let 
go the painter, when they loosen a small rope 
that holds o. hoat ; they hind and utihind the 
sails, and hang their anchors up to projecting 
pieces of timber, which they call cat-heads; if 
horizontally, or len^thwaysjthey arc catted and 
fished ; if perpendicularly, or straight up and 
dowUj they hang a-cock-hill, and so on. Oh, they 
are wouderfnl fellows ! But we shall have more 
to say about them presently. Let us now keep 
on with the ship, each of who&c three masts ia 
divided into three portioua, the lower being 
cailod thojhre, main, or mwen mast, ^a ^e. e^e. 
f^J" be, with the addition oi top, k^^ lop- 
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gaUat^, or, as the sailors would say, (o-gallun- 
mast,- above tlie higkesl of these, if they waut 
to set eswy stitch of carjvas, they send royals 
and skyscrapers, and then what a vaiat expanse 
of canvas Is spread to catch the favouring gale- 
Bwt ■ffoe to the shii) that is caught in a sudden 
squall, or violent gust of wind, such as some- 
times cornea down upon the Mediterraneanj 
without any warning, while tounding along under 
such a spread of sail ; is five minutes she may 
perhaps he a complete wreck, with all her bcau^ 
tiful gear, && the rigging is called^ hanging 
loosely about her; her sails torn into ribands, 
and her masts, if not carried away, deprived of 
the support afforded each to each by the cross- 
ing' and recrossing rope^j now snapping like 
packthread, tottering to their fall, while the 
yards aie swaying ahout^ and adding to the 
danger, by their unmauageahle weight. What 
an awful thing is the wreck of a large shipj with 
nothing but a few parting timbers between, so 
many hundred souls and eternity* 

The immense anchors which the shipoarrieB 
are useless then ; these are six in number^ the 
best hmB&- znA sheet anchors beiu^o^tViRi tioiTf- 
^ ^ffan/, or ligh t side of t\ift ^iftv* -, 'Ocv':- &mtCtl "ViijvBet 
^nds^r^amajichors ontVe ^arboavLl, wcAs^"^^^^ 
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while tlvc hedge aud spare ancJiors are stowed 
away below. When far out at aeaj where anchors 
could not be used, on account of the great depth, 
thoa.c "which we usually aec Itaiiging by the 
J30W arc placed cut of the way, ahtift the _ 
foie tigging. You know what an anchor ia, B 
having, DO douhtj often ecen one, or, at all events^ 
a pictui'e of one; let me tell you what the dif- 
ferent pai'tsof it arc called. I^at, there is the 
sliankj the straight, Bti'ong, middle piece of 
iron ; to tliisj iiear the top, is fastened the stock, 
which is of tiiubei:, several pieces bound together 
by iron hoops j this, by its buoyancy, ordinposi-M 
tiou to float, ensures that the anchor, wlien let 
down, or dropjied, as the sailors say, shall descend 
BO that the Jlukes, which arc at the other end of 
the ehankj shall reach the bottom firetj and fall 
in SQcb a manner, that one of them at oncei 
penetrates the sand, and becomes the mora 
firmly imbedded, the more the cable to which 
the anchor ia attached is drauii in this or that 
dii'ection. These flukes, as yon know, are formed 
like the heads of itnmenae ai'rows; they are 
two in number^ one on each sidcj and project 
in}Fards 'm a direction opposite to the stock, and 
j-'ou may easily understand \iqw »-^^ cSoirt, xfisAa 
^^S^ them alons tlie \)ottoQi 6\xiiwiti "fl^s 
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l>ut drive tliem farther in. On the top of the 
ahajik is a holc,tLroug^h-vvhicli passes an iron rmg, 
to this the cable is attached j this may be either 
a cJioin cable, fonned of iron links of gre&t thick- 
nessj ot oue of ropej the former are now most 
commonly usetl, as they occupy m.ueh less room 
in the stowage, and are equally strong. A rope 
cable is aometinies asnmch as tiventy-iive inchea 
in circumference, that ia, round the outside ; it 
is one hundred fathoms long,, weighs nearly six 
tonsj and is worth about £400, One of the 
largest anchora will weigh four and a half, or five 
tonS) and be worth £360, or more j so that losing 
an anchor and cable is a serioua matter. The 
holes in the ship's bow, through which the cable 
passes, are called hawse-Itoles. The saElors call 
letting down an auchor, dropprng it, and tlicy 
nae what is termed a capstan to draw it up, or as 
they aay, heate it again. The capstan of a ship 
is formed like those freqneutly seen along ahorcj 
used for drawing up the boats aboTC higli-watcr 
markj it has a moveable top, called the clrum- 
headf with holes around the sides, into which 
long poles, called capsidn fmrs, are inserted ; at 
each of these several men. Tglaxsi VVvfewx'tf^'^Wi, 
and paskuig with, all tTaeii a^.Te^'?,^ "^^ '^"'^*^ 
?tion, the machine movea To%)Si&. ^"^^ "'tvsi^ 
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H in the cable : stamp ! siamp .' they go, with q 

H ho heave oh! keeping tiiiiL^ with their feet and 

H voices, generally to tlie accampaiiinient of a 

H drum and fife, or a Addle, it' it be a merchant 

H ship; and the capstan creaks and groaus, and 

H the cable coincs alowly in, like a huge sea 

H Bcrpeiit^ to be atowed away, coil upon coilj in ita 

^1 pro|>cr place below, on the orlop deck. And 

^M the good ahipj with her anchor weighed, aa it Ib 

H termed, leaves her nwm^ings, and inth sails spread 

H or funnels smoking, ploughs the deep, or, aa 

H poet has aoid^ 

^B " WiiUct thi wDten Hat a ilike of life, 

^^H Ati-iI leeniB to- dorp ths elumeatfl lu nlrifa." 

^V But these elementsj the winds and the 6ea«i 

H ai'c sometimes too powetfiil for even the mighty 

H ship of war; her massive timbei's, bolted and 

H riveted together with iron a.nd copper, arc riven 

H apart, and scattered far and wide over the ocea% 

^1 on which she had been tosacd about like a 

^1 feather ; then, when there is no hope of saving 

H tlie ship from destruction, the cry ia raised — to 

H the boats! of these a fifst-rate has on board as 

H many as eight or ten; the launch, which ia 

^ A5e largest, being^ sometimes thii-ty feet and 
more in length, by ten iefct on, the heaia — 
^^at is, nci-oss ; the names o? tWft o^\vaT% kc&*^ 
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long boat, the Jolhj boat, the barge, the yawl, the 
cutter, the pinnace, the gaUey, the cjiptaiii's rjrty, 
The largest of these boats are stowed away iu 
what is termed the waist of the ship, where the 
hooms, or spare apars, are kept, to be used in case 
of aecideutj the smaller boats are suspended to 
dattts, which are bent pieces of iron, made to 
fit into aockets, or eyes, attached to the ship's 
side; these are generally termed quarter boatSj 
because they are slung at those parts of the 
ship3 called the quarters. The ropes by whicli 
the boats are hung are termed tac/des, and 
attachccl to these, running tlirough hlocksi aa'C 
the tackle falls, by which they are lowered into 
the water. 

And now we have said pretty nearly all that 
our space will allow^ ua to say about the dif- 
ferent parts cf a ship, and pcrhnps more than 
onr readers will be able to remember. Those 
immense Bhects of cauvas called the sails, the 
yarda which support them, and the gear, by 
which they are hoisted and lowered, furled and 
reefed, and so forth, have all their particidar 
names, and very funny ones some of them are. 
Every line in the rigging, evev^ ^^^%a'Cs. 'i'i. '^'«- 
masts mid spaira, every plecfc ot laeX^ ot "w-Ti^wsc , 
makaped and contrived to serve a. w^e^"^ ^^'^'^^'^^ 
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has its peculiar iTcsignation: there are shrouds audi 
ratlines, »nti.hahjards and lanyards; cross-trees, 
aad tops, aud trucks,- ear and cluG-garnctSf and 
gangways, and dead-eyes, and crowfoots, aud JOff-S 
(ii?eSj and we kuo'W not what, — such a host of 
names, that the wonder is, they can all bs remem- 
hered by that carclcBs- looking fellow the Jack-tar, 
who would very likely call you a lubber or a 
stsab, if you displayed ignorance in these. 
matters, which are to hiin ao very plain and 
simple. Such a phrase, for instance^ as all a 
taunto applied to a ship with her loftieet spar* 
ruu up) and all her sails 8et,^w1iat can be 
plainer? thuiks Jack; hut to the landsman it 
ia like so much Greek or Latin. 

Boats, as well as ships, are gpuided by a helaij 
or, as it is often called in sea laugiiage, a Jieietn, 
and the steering in some situations, where the 
channel is narrow and the bottom rocky, is ' 
delicate operation, confided only to experience 
persons. For coast navigation there are thoa 
called pilots, who ai'C acquainted with thi 
enact position of all the rocks and sand-banks 
the force of the c^irreuts, and all that raiglil 
endanger the safety of a yc55c\, "w\v\cK w ijak"" 
isr^c of hy one of the -pUota »» awiii ■&» 
'proachea the land. Out on tlae ^iTO^i oca 
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■where tKere are no landmarks to indicate the 
light coui'se, tliR mariners compass m a sure 
guide. TliG position of the stars is also ohserved 
"by tbose who have the direction, of the ship, 
and whose knowledge of the art of navigation, 
and the uae of nautical instrumentSj enables 
them to be as sure of their course as ire 
should be on the bentcn road^ with milestones 
and direction-poata for our guidance. Yon 
hare perhaps seen a mahiner's coihfass, 
ha\'e looted into the little circidai' brass box, to 
observe the lines diverging; from a central pointy 
like the rays of a star j at the enda of the four 
thickest are the letters N. S. E. W., denoting 
the oardinal, that is chief, pomts of the compass i 
between these are thinner liues, with other 
letters, such as NNE.j SSW.j meaning north- 
north-eastj or south-south- west, according as 
they are nearer to, or more distant from, such a 
chief point, Above these mai'ha, attached loosely 
to a central pivot, ia a little steel thing shaped like 
a dartj or the hand of a clock, and to this is fixed 
the mafftietic needle, which always, except under 
some peculiar circumstances, points northward ; 
the little box which contains it tsvvc^ 'W^ >iW«As&. 

Kaboatj and turned m ariy ^isE^^o^-. ''*;*** 
Ae needle, after o8ciilatVTig--'0[voX\&,'s^^^ 
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to and iro for a while — will settle itself and 
remniiL steady, oud the mai'iuer hiows timt 
it points to a, certain quai-ter of the heaveiiSj 
and thus accordingly, by the lines on hiaH 
compass dial, he cau also tell the dii-ectiou of 
the windj and how naeful an iiistniment this _ 
must be to him will at once be apparent. fl 

Without the mariner's compaBs, it would be 
impossible to traverse wide tracta of the ocean, 
and to explore unknown seas. It appears toi 
have been used by the Chinese thou&aiida ofj 
years ago, and was probably known to othci 
uatious of antiq^nity in the East, altlioug;h it die 
not come into use in Europe, ^intil late in the 
twelfth, or early in the thii'teenth century, w 
The Itahana contend that a countryman o!.\ 
theii-s, one Flavio Gioja, of AmaLfi, near Naples, ijj 
was the inventor of the compass aa a nauticaV' 
instrument, but it had been described moiT 
than a century before his time, by a Prenc 
minstrel, named Guyot, who had probabl_ 
attached himself to one of the early crusades 
and seen it employed by the Saracena. Ii 
seems likely that we may give to Gioja the cred' 
of having injprovcd the mstrunieiit, and i 
Produced it to extensive use aLTooTx- \ 
'^riacrs of this quarter of tlic g\o\i6, isn^jk 
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did this only, he may be regarded as one of 
the benefactors of mankind. 

A few worda must now be said about the 
different kinds of ships and boats. We have 
ali'eady spoken of those of ancient times, and 
hi'icfly alluded to such as are in use among: 
ibatbaroiis tribes^ who are nnaequaiiited with 
the arts of civilization. We have given^ too, 
the dimensions of a first-rate ship of war of 
our own time and country. Since the launching; 
of this lenathan of the deep, another, still 
larger, called the "Marlborough" has hecu set 
afloatj and others of yet greater extent axe, ive 
understand, in progi'ess; so there ia no knowing 
what size our floating castlca may eventually 
attain. That mnst have been a large ship which 
was taken from the Saracens, by Kichard the 
Firstj on his way to the Holy Land, for we read 
that it was defended by 1300 men; hut onv 
largest sliips, if crowded, as that probably waa, 
woidd hold 2000 and more; indcedj there are 
now afloat several fiteam-ships, built for the 
conveyance of passengers and merchandise, 
capable of accoramodating far more than this 
nmnbcr. You will remember, theii,thata,lu\e- 
of-hattleship, oiUner^ as it la iiet^a.eTi'Oi'a t^t^.^^ 



^ wai'-ship of the largest cVaas, cixtYviv^ ^^^^^^ 
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guns and upwards. A frigate U of lighte^l 
build, more adaptt'd foi* quick movcmentB ; it 
may have from thirty to sixty guna. A shop 
of toar is also a tliree-maated sliip; a gun ArtJW 
hiis but two masts: they are both usiinlly hnavily 
aimed. After these come the caraelte, wliich ia 
a small kind of sloop; the itngantin^, a HglitjH 
s^rift-aailing vessel; ihc schooner and the culler, 
the former having two mastSj and the latter 
one only; tliese are alightj ftharp-hnilt vcsselB, 
gener&lly acting as lenders to the lai'gcr ships; 
that is, they wait upon thera, carry their messages,.^ 
supply them ivith proplsions and other necessa^H 
rles from tlie shore. Their ri^ is dLflbrent from 
the rest; they do not have square, but wliat are 
called fore-and-aft eails, supported by a fj^yf at 
the topj projecting steniivards only, and kept 
out by a ioom at the bottom ; the mo&ts of the 
Bchoonei'H generally rake considerably — that is, 
incline baekward; hence they are called rakhh- 
loohtng craft. Vessels of this build and rig are 
much employed in the abomiuable slave trafficj 
and for jiuppoaes of piracy, because tliey can 
spread a vast quantity of canvas, and sail -with 
iimazing sTnftuess. A Dutch gallioife has this 
^^^^ but ia much heimtsi in VimVi-, V\vfelift\5H\'CTO.ft 
F' ^^'^'^'^c j3o/aPca haa also tUis ■&\i'a.^, ^^^^"^ ^^ 
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carries tliree ra&nta, without any topmasts, and 
what are called tateen, oTj from theii* peculiar 
shape, shoulder- of-muttoii sails; such sails also 
ido the lvi^Q.n protis hoistj when they nin, before 
the wind, ami a defenceless merehftiitroan might 
as well fall in the way of one as the other ; 
like the swift^sailing vessels of the Moora 
of Afi'icSj once a terror to the seas, their room 
ia at all times more pleasant than their com- 
panj. The light cutter of the Royal Na\'y is 
the vesael generally employed in what is teiined 
the Preventive service ; that is, to prevent the 
introduction of ai'ticles fi'Dm abroad, on which 
the lawful duty has not been paid, Many a 
chace lias the revenue cutter had after one of 
tlioae largGj strong, three-masted boats which one 
often sees drawn up on the beach, and u'hich 
are called luggers, laden with a cargo of tea, 
tobacco, silk, or brandy, which it was the 
object of her crew to land, or run, aa it waa 
termed, on a part of the coast where men were 
in readiness to carry it up the countfy for 
private sale. But, thanks to the ^reat reduction ■ 
of import dattea which has taken place of late 
years, smuggling is ii.Qt carvVed. vn^a c'iAKSissJN'Airi 
jfl England now, and inuc\i\i\(iCi&^^^^^^ ew5is. 
avoided. See, -we \\aNe ^ot feQ«»- ^^^ ^''^"^^^ 
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maii-of-war down to tlie luggerj in which the 
pflot goes forth to meet the homeward hound 
ship, and hring her snfcly into port j in which., 
the hotelier, aa he is termed^ launches tlu-oug^h theH 
heavy surf, to carry an anchor or cable, or 
render what help lie can, to the foundering 
bark; in which the ^sAcrwiRn passes long dB^lfl 
and nig'hts far ont nt sea, and returns laden with 
Jinny apoil. Many other kinda of veaeelB may be 
seen lying dry about the shore, or afloat upon 
the briny deep; here, upon the shingles black- 
ened with sea wcedj is the long eight, ten^ or 
twelve oared gailey, and the little round ptrnt^ 
with other boats of vaTiou^ sorts and eizcs ; ont^ 
therCj with her sails glancing in the sung-hine, ^ 
like the wini^a of a sea bird, goes the trim 
pleaBuro yacht, with a wreath of spray ahont^ 
her bow J the three-masted barh, from East or 
West, deeply laden with the produce of other 
olitneB ; the heavy coal brig from Newcastle otiM 
Simdcrland; the timber ship from Quebec or 
Nonvayj the sailing qv steam packet^ ^'ith her 
mail bags and passengers; the luroberuig Dutch 
boat; with her cargo of cheese and butter; the 

-^euc/i trader, TiitU hnndreda of thousands of 

^^S^, or it Jnay be some ligliter "wotb -, vVa Jrui^t^ 

)^^oaf?&- /j.^m sunnj Spain or ?oTt«.^^\, e« \\ifl 
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Levant; tlie emigrant ship, or the steam ship, 
warlike or commercial, all ploughing the deep 
Oil their 8eve:ral errands of business or enjoy- 
ment^ and ^ving life, interest, and variety to 
I the scene. 
And now let ns say a few words about coM- 
KEHCE, the bleasiugs and advantages of which 
our facilities of intercourse with other nations by 
water enable us fully to enjoy. The term comes 
&om the Latin commerciutn, and it means the ex- 
change of one sort of produce or service for 
^ another sort. It is by commerce that this nation 
^pJhas become so great and prosperous. Wc are a 
commercial people, more so, perhapsj than any 

• people on the surface of the globe. English 
merchants are to be found everywhere, and the 
English merchant ship ploughs her wfty along 
every sea coast, and up and down almost every 
navigable, river. Our vast possessions abroad 
afford immense facilities foi' ctjmmercc, and 
they arc beneficial to the mother country, juat 
in proportion to the atlvantages of tliia kind 
which they offer. M^c cannot better illnstrate 
this subject than by quoting tlic following 
excellent remarks from the tS'fliwrdaij Staguijvaft, 
a periodiciil from wliic\\. TCi-BLTL^ "^"^ '^'^^ ■^t'aasOTfc 
must hare often gatKcted mwtU sws^^ \-y«^-^ 
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tion, "" AU countrieB will not produce tlie same 
things; but, by means of exchanges, each 
tMJuntry may enjoy all the produce of the 
others. Cotton woultl not groTr here, except 
in a hothouse. It grows in the fields iit 
America; but the AmericaTis cannot spin and 
weave it so cheaply as we caa; because w 
have more skill and better machines. It 
anawera best, thereforej for them to send ua the 
cotton-iFoolj and they take in exchange part ol 
the cotton made into cloth; and thus both wi 
and they are best auppbed. 

**'Tea, again, comes firom China, and siigar 
fi^m the West Indies ; neither of them could 
be raised here without a hothouse. No mora 
can oranges, ■which come from Portugal, and 
other southern countries. But we get all 
these in exchange for Icaivesj and scissors, and _ 
cloth, which we can make much better and ■ 
cheaper than the Chinese, and West ludiana, 
and Portuguese; and so both partiea are better _ 
off than if they made everything at home. f 

" How useful water is for commerce ! The sea 
seems to keep different countries aeparatc; but, 
^^r the purpoae of commerce, it ratViex \ii™\^% 
^tAsai together. If there vfere ofA.^ \wciii. 
^^weea this and America, we stoaliV Vase Tia 
'p^foQ^- tJie caii-iage of it would cost ^^it^s^ 
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it is ■vrorth. Think how many horses would be 

wanted to draw such a load as comes in one ship ; 

and they must eat, and rest^ while they were 

H travelling. But the winds arc the horses which 

^ carry the ship along; and they cost U3 nothing 

httt to spread a sail. 
H "Then, tooj, the ship moves easilyj because it 
floats on the water, instead of dragging on the 
ground like a waggon. For this reason^ we have 
made canals in many places^ for the sake of 
bringing gooda by water. One or two horses 
can easily draw a barge along a eaual irith a 
load, which twice a& many could not move if it 
^were on the ground. 

H " What a folly it is, as well as a ein^ for dift'er- 
Hent nations to be jealous of each other, and to 
■ go to war, instead of trading together peaceably ; 
by which hoth_ would be the richer and the 
better off. But the best gifts of God are given 
Hiu vain to those who arc perverse." 

^ elTBSTlOSa, 



IVlikt u Ihi! term liip den7eil 
itum? 

1 1 iliL§ deliQiti-ofi □orrei.'l ? 

Wbat is the term nirruC aivliL- 
tvalaro derived lri.™i ? 
I What ia th\i Rrat lar^ vessel 

^m SifMlreu af la Sni^itatt ? 

^■loy iTDr slips ■' 
^Jflera of litervliaD t nIiipB ? 

Ji^'"?' '^''"^ 3olomaa liken, a 



Bjr which df tlio pvopbrts ore Lli.f 

abipg at Inrehistk naii. Chitlim 
tvfBrreid to P 
What tiufl of «0S8>?!« WTTo tboBO 
tuentiaoej in ttn JTew TcbU- 

Wkat IB- Ibe tertli lui^iijatian 

"Vlka^ w ttiB -tiiBi rf. "COB -«^*ta. 
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What wete the 3alteif of Ifaa 

Wkit did tlleir \iii\t ut tliB pftji^ ? 
Hon cOiU. wa ^^niuit for numr gf 

"Whut skip does SbelHipsaro de- 
sEfiba 1 

of unciTiliied tribes i* 
What »n p'lMlet I 

"Whnt ia tbo aiirml-fst fucm O-f 

s. flQniinn vessel r 
Whs used Ihcrii/?? 
Deicribe a rnrt. 
'VVhaL oCkiaaionuUy liappencd wilh 

thft P-sfLi'iaii fftft*? 

Where do the t«.r^ biiiib«r tiSli 

cgQia Sxoax ? 
DeiorLbB hub of tliem. 

Sin boW tbn Sautb-WB i^ndel^ii 

Leovcund return Is tbcushoroe. 

"WiBt is llie nftmo of the rait uaed 
oa i\iB InrlujD ujbsIb ? 

WbAt eUfr di» you leco-lioct about 

tbefftTt? 
Bj wbgtq. H the citvtoi owd p 
Demribe it caikhs. 

Of what abii}ie Ble Ibe puJdlc'i 7 
Wb^t did tbg MupQ^ouioii^ ^aj* of 

Che pooijlo whiiiD llney suw onog 

thP-ni ? 
"SVluit kind of tsbbciI did Herodotus 

Where did Major RemicU BM tooi 

a T'E^it;! in une i' 
Wbbi ivna gt called ? 
Wfaa.! iTiu tbe boat nf tbe ancieui 

Britqna called? 
WJia* kind o( a boW do&s Ibe 

Amt-ncnn [ndian bib i' 
Wlut tlie G-reeLlandei P 
Vihuf, the Sodefy Jniau-Joi'? 

Wha-t the Ladrone iala-a^gr f 
U'Ow ai'i: tlin duunilitiDVLuii boaiB 

described bj Tai;itus? 
Whdt sire tlosie Ijosts caU«d iu llie 

nrea-eut day 'i 
Wliat 1& BAid of llLo QlB'Ski nbd 

Wh»ti» likelf to barsr juggeated 
Or irhat mamrial w^re tbeFflral 

rbade? '' 

\^V*;^f^ '•''»»'-''oW™,.i«d the 
-*" «r^flR.(iie» Hod the UoB. P 




Wlmt kind o/ Muli did tome Vtrip' 

naviPatora neeP 
Wtuit do tbe filltivd Wt>gt luiliilU 

now eia'i'l.oy i* 
Wlut are ttie mnit'^HaLi' now ua^il 

by t^isilised [joeplo for rgpo and 

sauls P 
Wlut TS the botAnii^Bl auufi of thfl 

Ciiti yoLi d(<Bcriibe il ? 

What is Lhe boUniual Dime of 

Wiint ii it said to ha drriTE^ 

frum ? 
Ucatica another coLQmoii £lDHliah 

nard from thn giitu^ root. 
\Vba.t dineEence in tbero batW^iail 

ihe ]jeiii|) and lluz libr-se P 
Deacriba tbc Dal plant. 
Whftt wl do we g?t from tb« 3wd* 

of the flux It' 
Ftom what conntrf Jiavi'' n-s nb- 

taioeji ulir la.r|;eH( aupplies of 

hemp and Bmi r' 
What quafi.titjr bad L^itti imlHirltd 

in & jDar P 

'^^hat other eO'UnUii!ii furuiab 

jLH^irtiDn ? 

^Vliere has Dax utdli'^tiou beca 

lately iatrodacedP 
What &i?c tk« Qbfei of the U-a 

pi [Lata tilled J 

Sow Me 1-tipj Rppurtled from the 

^OOdj parts f 

What L»(! tljQ Didt<jii£ i*j op^uaa: 
ttlB BoDian gaUcya and. shif Ji 
ib.e Danes and IJHiLrns ? 

At ^vliat pcciud doea iha faistuir 
thiB Bi'iiU!:! tA^tjT oaiQiQE'Sce ? 

VThpn did Br>tain taike a pennfL' 

nsnlpLace oanmsritiniepofforP 
Wero itc* 1 b3sp1» buitt i 

equipped by Sing AlC^ed 

Wtif aiie P 
Deaaribe a wiit sliif) of the tiou 

(if mubarilll. 
Who led out tlie fir^it flecE th 

over Left lEicae ahorua t 

Wbet na^ U-t destiiutlioD I 

Vi'tlQ wo^ tb.e firGC naial baLtla 

IToW mOiiiS B^itis \it4 to \ 

ytnta oU 1.\)E110 ^I'iii' ^^"^ wmWtB 

CO ' 
Ja wUftt yeas t 
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Qmv b&ny Khip^ hod bo I 

Fofwhotpuriiosediil liijwud HI. 
employ nibs's cumber of ?hips ! 
How w»« tlie ffeeL meila no 1 
"Wib-ea wiu tha flrst Eiigli^ adml- 

What "Has liiH DHiuK? ! 

IVhpii wanlb<ibow.ii*rit flrntnseill 

^\1iat was there- at Iho bowHof an- 

"What were tbo ricekt and tbe 

flwfw orsQ Bti-usutit nbip? 
■WhatdoifefloH-ealliteinactwhioh 

Where was the first JnfRfi ttdip dl 

ItUe PriiiiU ra.cjf built ^f 
"n'beoi bno'! null whs-re wu it 
destroyed ? 
IrVliuL »U9 tke UBiaE uf tb@ u«it 
large eliip '. 

IVlien wu it liuilt, Aa-l Vrli-sre 1 
How lua.ay ffuua did il carrj i 
Whpn n-Bfi tbe name trhangedj and 

t*. whnt f 
'n'liBC noB the Eame b>*''>^ ^ t^° 

□cii. Urge jrhjp T 

niieTiaiid where -wna ehe Lmll i 
Uu-w D14III/ ^iia did e^lie vn-irr,!, 
nnd wliBt was her ettiiiui.tiL'a 

Who hfl-? Ineen l^rmed tha fguuder 
Dp thEi Rnyal HD.?y oT Britain ' 

What dill h-e do lu ttniTQ tliia title ! 

What id the mercftatilo' iiiBliu« 1 

WhkttliaTliDi<y li^USQ I 

Wba*. oefurrod in Iha r*igii c-f 
EUEobettL ! 

Und#r wbat date do «re Ant rami 

of 0. doBaiOt^tiotl of war ehipB t 
yVhal irere tb.e four clutsNes c&llcd S 
Ho-wwera th-'v diiaicdintlia reigti 

Dl Chisrles I. I 
How mtaiy alum of wu liod tlic 

nutioiii Qt lli-L- death otGeiiViiB I. ! 
What are tho AtbI, se^onsd, and 

lljird ritPB cnlieii ? 
What- (he fuuTth and Sftb ! 
Whnt the reat ( 

^ Which w-us tlie fUst ahlp that bud 
whe-n WL>rc Itnabs ttal Siashl]ii 
HraS Ddfii f 1 

When H-er-a (.licy HrKt U9«d t 
IVbea vrse lh.a HotbiI MVjprt 



What hM cffrctsd preit eliangM 
ia El]lp-hiiiLdiLn(r eod uuiigatiDa ! 

Whm i-1 ((ram/ 

Kovi doBB it Bct uu prop^Uing 
ships ! 

What forni of pfuptUiDgJ* tWW 

used ie aUipi of wnr j" 
Into -what port uf tbe ship is it 

fltt^d ? 
Wtiat JB iha lesetb, lirc^dlb, and 

depth t>t till! Itiiyiil Alhprl ! 
M'hat mpicht of liinliFC ouit itOB ia 

thorn in Qor hulli H 
What- Id bar whula eatimbtud 

wnglil I* 

Hd-vv iDjiu]'' guEH docs ii6q carry? 

and what ivii^icht of melal iA 

there ID ji s.ingU' l.^roadiido i' 
What 13 bir t'ouipl-eioFnt ol' mea, 

and what her Iuuiiil|;c i 
What do you. undprsiailrl bf Cbc 

last term t 
V'hat ia about the uofft <jf »uefa a 

ship ? 
QoH'maUf ahipe uf »»iw hsTE wb 

oBdit at pteflC-Ct I 
How majiT g-uns do lhp'7 mouDi T 
How iiibiiy men du Ibejr carc.v ! 
WhM is that hoily i'uII^mI v.hLi'b Til- 

tpils-te? (hp flToirs of tbe nil.vV 1 
What ia tbi» Ijadv of a ship 

oollodf 
Wliat IB it huUt ou P 
What ia it auppaitedliy f 
Whiit flfo thti aharft? 
WJiat la tbe llmt pafl loid (lown T 
What ara the ioLuta- oH tbi> cibi 

caUedP 
Wh«,t is ibe inner k?et tMmed I 
f^ilh nhBt mstol ia the IraLtoiD. 

coTered i 
Why is it iiecesanT)' vj to prQl«9t it ? 
\Vliat no ktic-eu and itanchiotu I 
Hatae itie dilFerebt declu. 

What BTP the toalnf 

How nuuiy n-inetH nr-a there, bad 

Whilt q™ they called 1 
'flial do you. unilleratB.B d bj/ui't- 

atid ![^ / 
Wliotc'' n the binnat'l? Bitoalcd i 
\'niat-iB VtfcXi itJiVfti-'Ql Vii-'St '«^^ 
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'Wbare axa i.tich iiruttdent t 

^Vfaat !■ oltew Iho pflctt 1 

How miuij RDcbocB' doe* a Imtga 

nhij) cartT P 
What are Lbey<«Blled? 
"What arc tUu diffc-cent p»rt* of nn 

Bow are tiif! Qukp* funiip^ t 

Sov 4'1 tllBJ bqE F 

"WliM me MblM made of P 

^Vh; are cliaiii oiLiIeh jjrt^ fera ble ? 

V^kul ia th.a length iuLd wvi^bt dT 

b lELfgo t-Dpe cubic P 
■Wlimtjsitl.t.iriUC 
Vflial do Iho larecit soL'hors 

'\VliBt ia tbe cost of na^ t 

WlLBt id Xcapilaiit 
Haw a it TTurked p 
Hl>w niany boaU bu a ItrBt-ratc 

WLit ara tknr numea ? 
yViiB,t ajre daritt J 
Wbal are pi/olla / 

Edw do lurigktan know tlie ri^bt 
oournel' 

T>piK!ribe the manTfl/ir'n cumpHaa, 
Whuc ia the Di'BiUe '.■sJled ? 
In wbnt dircotiDB da-SB. it point F 
>Vas the Ui>ei of this inBtrument 

kiiQwii iujiHHincB ? 
How Icjjp. and by itliomf 
Wh^u did. it Qouie intp UM in 

EK,rcrpc 'f 
Wfao do t:he ItnlLaQB tstj ibvcnlad 

it? 
H;/ Trhat eld Froncb antlioE wm it 

ileseribtd ? 
"What ahip larger tbaQ tbo PHdc^ 

AlLtrL Yiia Lees riHMiitly 

la^in<:btil f' 
Uowlimsi" <lto HimalnyB? 
Hew miLD)' borae ponce p 
i WhitiflB/fiicci" 

^H Wli»t U ■ toiip ^lev i' 

^M ^VliAt is « rciV'^ff 1' 
^H What is a irf^itriiiiif t 

^B "^ ■"^"^ respect do timy difl'er 



1^'liat ild van nnilentMid hj f4< 

How are BU^-h I'eeC'rli niQol> 'm- 

p|g>yed, :t^A for ubat rtaauD I 
H"niT !■ tbo pra/ucrti Hkp^ T 
^Vhat aim licr bsUj calJeii < 
Wtint oilirr vesaets b^e lucli 

B4lil(ir 
What ia lliP preWM'ii'e nirrirf, 

Dibd hhAt l^ind ijf verBcliB^g^n*' 

TuEj eiDjiluTed nn U I 
IVhilt is H Iwiwer' 
For n!liat M'utlf ii it commoiH^ 

e-mi'lgy-ffd ( 
I> there muvh smnggliiEiE in Udf 

country nnw I 
Why aut t 
Name ttuiKi cbusea of men who 

coiinuiOBlj- muko »**■ of the 

What other fconia aues one «neii 
•oe '>□ tbfl beach I 

Wluit ij (be uame gf tb^ TeueL 
us^ AirunnniBiBs of plea-ure T 

What Ii tSe luge thrH-niarteA 
njcfL-luLittniiLU aalled I 

Frum wIlcdcb doei tbo fioftl-bri^ 

Fj^ni ivbenM t!i« HntkieF-eb-ip I 
^VbaL does ibo buIIue or klum- 

pBolipl cirry ! 
'WcLiit ia aiiea (be cnr^ of tLD 

Uuli^b boBtn! 
Wliat of tlifl French ti-adef ! 
Fro-m wlienpG does llie Frendl 

IthOOrk^r tUrBH T 
What is thederirn.Eionoi'thaitord, 

cnmtUffM / 
What SB coinmel'te f 
Tt* wlitit il onr n»tigiiii! greatnesi 

nnd pronperity uffinf; t 
AVtiy arc our iilanda bo >BlUablo 

to UbI 
Why cannot we fron cotton and 

■□gKT, ^nd other tmpi<Md pro- 
duce iQ this ^-auntrj ! 
le it no diwdTsu'tage that m 

1-i.tinril, 8 
Docu Cbe ua reiUv teipmte Ibh 

thd n>thi'r couiLlfva J 

^VliikV it t;lu!Te n ere -□.« txaa, f 
■WWW niDVa\\ettRiin.4o ir>>i 
ham. iUi lAos \ 
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Section III. jSailors and Fishcrmeu, 

I Sailohs ore BometimeB called mai-iners ,■ thi 



Sailohs are BometimeB called Tnamners / the 
term ia derired from the Latin ntare, the sea. 
_ Hence, too, we have the name marines, given to 
I a body of men -who are trained to fight on 
board ship, ae well as on land; their motto ia 
per mareet teyrvm — by laud aud by sea. Every 
wai'-ship liaiS a number of these men on board, 
whose duty it is, during aji action, to fire from 
the tops and other parts of the ship on the 
euemyj aud defend the deckj, if necessary, 
against an attack by Ijofirding ; they are also 
sent on shore to assaidt towns or forts, or to 
ect in conjunctigu yj\t\i Va.\iiJL ^otcss.. 'V«& ^ 
/in&tbies are clotted uui ^sra^ Ss!^ '^'* -iaiss*:. 
anncr as foot soldVeia, ami. 'Otie^s Ye.^t»*^^ 
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■ i-egular movements offer a etrotig contrast to 

the blue jackcta and rolling gait of the sailors, M 
although theae, when drawn up ou the deck of ■ 
a man-of-wai*, with their clean white duck 
trouBci'8, round straw hats, and lay-down 
collitrg, present a very trim and neat appearaiicej 
but they never cau be brought to hold their 
heads up stifHy like the marines, whom they 
call " lobsters," ou account of the coloiir of 
their coats. " Who was tlie first sailor, tell mo 
■who can?" aaka Mai'y Howitt; "was it old 
Father Neptnuc ?" NoptunCj you know, was the 
god of the »ea, according to the ancient fable. 
" Was it old Father Noah?" Wedoubt if Noah 
cxjuld be called much of a sailor; directed by 
God, he built a huge vesselj, called the arkj 
into which he aud his family entered, but we do 
not learn that lie giiided or nari^ated it. The 
Almighty caused it to float safely amid the 
rushing and whirling waters of the flood,, aud 
to find a secure resting-place upon Mount 
Ararat, when the deluge subsided. " Was it 
old Father Jaaon?^* and who was tTaaon? 
According to the Mythology', he waa the leader 
dif a band of Greeks called jdryonauCs.^howTnt 
yreli upon the sea in a &hip namei Argo,vc^ 
ireh of a Troiiderful golden, ftee^ie, aa^i-'Oos^, 
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is said, were the first navigators of the 
ocean. But "no, you arc wrong/* saya Mrs, 
Howitt J for the first saiior 



■ Wm UuUgliC Lilt Ltc- pou-f Itltlc NantilUi, 

Sailing away in hji peftcly sKeU ; 
Hb bi» iu>ud of a coiDpDsft like UB — 
Fool OF &ir weatW ha maoBgcs weK." 



V Yes; for if the weather is foul, he ainka to 

"the bottom, where all is calm aud still j if 

fair, he comea to the surface, and skims along 

fright merrily. We cannot, however, allow 

that this littte ahcll-fiah, the Paper Nautilusj 

whose acicutific name is Argonauta Argo^ was 

really the first sailor; for a aailor, Johnson saya, 

'' ia one who understands navigation," and the 

nautilus, after all, is but a swim.mer, which 

■ cannot be &»id to understand anything, as it 

' has no reason. How, then, shall we answer the 

question? Perhaps, it will be better not to 

attempt an answer. Guided by the record of 

history, we may say who were early navigatorsj 

hut we caunot tell who was the first of them. 

B The earhest maritime expedition of which we 

have any clearly defined notice by ancient 

authors^ is that of the above-mc'o.'wyMA Ti-sfeKs^, 

who seems to have been tg-aSIy '■*»■ V\?^M^^■«^ 

person, although the Bcco\m\. ^^wi q'^ "^^ 
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ventures ia in a great measure f&bulouB^ He is 
said tu hare been a Phceukiau pilot, and not a 
Greek, as the Mythology would have na believe. 
Now Phoenicia was the name of that part of 
Asia on whose shores^ washed by the Mediter- 
ranean, the celebrated cities of Tyre and 
Sidon were situated. The Phoenicians wei-e 
great merohantfl, and even in the time of King 
David, or earlier, had settlements, or colonies, 
in the Persian Gulf, and elsewhere ; they are 
said to have circumnB^^gated, that is sailed 
round, the whole of Africa. There seems little 
doubt that it was by them that the ships of 
Solomon, before spoken of, were directed on 
their long voyages, if not entirely manned. The 
Greek poet Homer, in his " Odyssey," speaks 

I of these marijieTa, aud describes tbcir mode of 
doing business, in a foreign port, ThePbcEniciaiiB, 
theHj were certainly among the earliest navi- 
gators; to Spain, where they had a settlements 
aud even as far north aa Britain, did they send 
their ships. Here they e^mie fur tin aud other 
natui'al products, and little thought that tb^fl 

[ rude and harharoua peoplcj, who looked dowii 
/hn22 their white cliffs in asttimsliiaient at aucb 

Uuai-vels of naval arclutectnre aa 'Caat -^v^i* 
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coraclesj "would one day as far surpass them in 
pommercial eTiterprisc, and all that conduces to 
pre-eminence on the seas, as they theniBclvea 
then surpassed any other nation. But bo it 
was J in miserable huts, amid swamps aud 

t tangled forests, mth painted naked bodies, and 
miiula as ignorant and benighted as the veriest 
savages, dwelt the men whose deaceudauts 
were to he heroes of commerce, the mightiest, 
the moat dai'iug, and the moat succeasful 
of nil tlijit ever went fortli from crowded ports 
and harhonrsj filled mth the riches of the 
world, in theli' " wave-iTiling cliariots of ^re" 
as ^rai'-shipa have been poetically called. 

The Chinese were, no doubt, very early naxi- 
gatoi-Sj although perhaps their royages did 
not extend far from theii" own coasts, or some 
of the neurest islands in the Indian &ca3. So 
were the Egyptians, whose kings Rameses, 
AMemnon, SesostrlSj and Pharoah Necho, are 
mentioned sls conquerors on the ocean. 

One thoiraand years before the birth of our 
Saviour, King Solomon sent fleets down the 
Ked Sea, and south-west along the African 
coast; but these, as we kave btfoxe. 'iHi.\,'^'£^«-, 

tis likely, manned Icjy ^\iaiTiL\cv4:a?>- '^wrv^. 
e Persian, fitted out a zia.\B\ Bxma.'Kss?^ A'^ ^ 
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operate witli liia land forces sent against India, 
and thus opened the iiay for a communicatiou 
between that distant quarter of the globe and. 
tbe coaata of the Mediterranean^ on wliich sea 
it is likely that tlie people of Segia^ and of 
Ci'efce, two Greek islands — the first situated 
in the Egean Sea, and the last in the Levant — 
were ali'eady afloat. The Cretans are said to 
have been the first people who posaeased the 
einpire of the seas — that is, wlio were masters of 
it ; althougli the inLahltants of Corinth and 
Cotcyra^ also Greek islands, had previously 8ent^_ 
out fleets. .fl 

It is related that in the year 480 before 
Chi-iat, one Sctaspcs^ a Persian nobleman, 
whom Xerxes had condemned to death, had his 
life spared, on condition that he clrcimiHavi- 
gated the coast of Africa* lie eonimeneed hie^ 
voyage in Egypt, sailed through the Straits olfl 
Gibraltar, and passed southward to the Atlantic, 
where the mountainous %favca, beatings upon the 
desert shorCj so alarmed him, that he turned 
back to cei-tain death, rather than face the 
danger. Alexander the Great had fleets, as 
ncl) as armies, to aid him in his designs of 
uiiivei:iii} eonqijestj he w^s a toVfcc? otv^^ ■&, 
'Pirate on & Jare:c scale, Swc\\, sOiko, -scTt "Oi; 
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Carthaginian. g^cneraU, Hanno and Haniilcar, 

wlio diapiitctt with tlic llomsHa the empii'e of 

the sesj as well as of the land, "VVe are told 

■ tliat Eudoxus.a native of Cyzicns, iii the Pi"o- 

Rpontis, now called the Sea of Marmora^ Bailed 

Wall round the eoaet of iVfi-ica, from the Red Sea, 

and entered the Mediterranean by the ColnmQS 

rof Hercules — that is, by the Straits cf Gi- 
braltar; and that Pytheua, a native of a Greek 
colony called Massilia, made tiro voyages, one 
round the western coait of Europe, and tlirough 
the English, Channel^ as far as Thule, or Ice- 
' land. This navigator ia thought by some 
authorities to be the first discoverer of Britain^ 
where, according to his own account, he lauded^ 
and travelled inland as far as the cdwdrij was 
accessible. The eircamference of the island he 
says wa^ about 40^000 stadit, what distance thia 
may mean we cannot exactly tell; for although 
a s/af?iwnj was the eighth part of a Eoman mile, 
yet the Greek travellers were accustomed to 
a very uncertain mode of measuring distauces; 
thus with themj a journey, or a voyage, oc- 

Icupied so many daysj and a day was eqnal to iso 
many stadia; multiply oiie h^ iKa Q\fcNKt, isk\^ 
it gives the whole dialarLce \tB.NM*iC^- ^\va."«'*^ 
their method of computm^, aj&A. Ca^"^^^^ "*^ 
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theuSj who is said to have been a mathematici&iL 
antl astroaomcr, as well as a navigator, no 

doubt thouglit that Le had got the dimensiona 
of our "tight little island" to a nicety; and 
indeed we cannot say that he had not. 

To the voyages of Eudoxus and Pytheus no 
dates are assigned ; and over thenij aa well as 
over all of those prcvianaly raentionedj hi&tory 

» throws a faint and uncertain light. 
In the sixth century we commeuce what 
may really be called the history of navigation ; 
then it was that the Arabians bejjan to aignaUze 
themselves as a maritime people. A century 
later^ the Saracens, or Moots, established a 
claim to naval superiority. In 670, Laving 
aljTeady taken CypniB, Bhade^, and several of 
the Grreeian islands by means of their fleets, 
they laid siege to Conatantiiiople, lu sixty 
years or ao from this time, ttc find them 
masters of the Mediterranean, where for a long 
period they maintained their naval superiority, 
both as merchants and ivaiiiors. One of the 
countries which this enterprising and M'QrIike 
people conquered was Spain j and in 970j 
AhdcrrahTnan, the sultan ov coAi-ph. o? *tfcift 
country^ hnilt & ship larger tXioa V^A ^iNOT^s^cn. 
■ft ih ibose parte before, aTvd. feeVfe^'ui^ " 
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witli the ricliest merchaadiac for the East; 
but liaving on her way pillaged a vessel bound 
oil a friendly miaaiou from the Emir of Sicily 
Almez, an African prince^ the latter fitted 
out a fleet, went in pursuit of the Moorbh ship, 

I and took her, with all her rich cargo, as she 
Wioa returniag to Spain. 
Navigators, in tliose early timea, had very 
Btraiige nolioas of the shape of the eai-th, the 
general idep. being that it was a flat surface, 
homided ou every side by the sky ; there iverei 
however, then those who considered it to be a 
globe," for wc read that in the sixth centur}', 
Hone CormaB, a Greek merchant, wrote a book, 
^whose main object was to prove that this could 
not be. Maasudi, a. iloorish, or Arabian 
writer of the tenth centui-y,, who composed a 
history of the known world, compared the earth 
to a bii'd, of which Mecca and Medina were the 
bead, Afiica the tail, Persia and India the right 
wingj and the laud of GofT (wherever that 
might be) the left. This will show bow little 
could hare been kuownj even by those who 
knew best, about the extent, form, and positions 
of the different portions of our Tjlaa^^L^ "^V^ea. 
ie Greeka, and, aftei iikem, ^Owfc '^^owaA^*^ 
lim to the aovereigtity ot ^\ve %b^.'>^^^^"^ 
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thought that there were vast oceans which 
keel of theirs hatl ever ploughedj and wide 
watery tracts, compareil with wliieh in extent 
the scene of their triumpha waa but ams 
indeed. The Venetians, or peojde of Venic 
a small State in the Adriutic Sea, wliich is 
gulf of the Mediterranean, running up betweei 
Italy and Greece, arc the next ivlio occupy a pre 
minent place ia maritime history. They canicC 
on successful wars against the Saracens, Tui'ks, 
and other nations^ and sent their fleets into aUSI 
parts of the knowu. world. The first half of tli(?' 
fifteenth century was their most prosperous 
jjeriod ; they "were then masters of the ivhole ofl 
the north of Italj', posgessed Candia, Kubo^a, the* 
Morea, several of the Ionian l&landsj bedsides 
the Grecian Arcliipelago, mtli Dalmatia, partf 
of Albania, and Istria; they had factories^ too, 
all over the Levaut, in Egj'pt, at Coiistauti' 
nople, and carried on. the greatest part of thH 
traffic between Enj-opo and Asia, It was chiefly^ 
in Venetian vessels that the Crusaders, from 
all parts of the Eui-opean, coutinent, went tifl 
the Holy Land. They wei'e a proud and am- 
bitiouB people, delightiug to call themselveSj 
and to he called, the masters of the sea. Eve 
j^ear they went forth, in great ^om^ aa^gta 
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from ^mid the seventy inlands on which the 
city of Venice is biiilt, to niaiTj' the sea, as 
they termed it. Their doge, or chief magistrate, 
Tvith the leading senators, m a magnificent ship, 
called the bucenfaw, led the way; and vrhen 
they had reached a point where the gulf opeus 
iuto the Blediterrauean^ he dropped into the 
waters B gold ring, as a sign of the close union 
that existed between them a^id the great mari- 
time republic. 

There are no Venetian galleys on the waters 
now ; all the pride and power of Venice is 
gone ; like Genoa, another Italian State, which 
in the thirteenth century was strong enough on 
the ocean to wage a fifty yeai's' war with her, a.hc 
is now subject to the Austrian rule. We some- 
times read of her black gondolas, that seem to 
have put on mourning for lier downfall, gliding 
along the sluggish canals, amid the ruined 
palaces, emblems of farmer greatness, and we 
think how vain, ia human pride, how unstable 
Lumau power. In the Crj-stal Palace at Sy- 
denham, our readers may see one of these 
gondolas, a long, shallow boatj with a high 
carved prow^ and a pointed stern, ou which the 
gondolier, as the director of the boat is eaUed, 

andSj and, by a aeriea o5 ft^Mvi. 'ciKiu^s&Si ^'v'^ws 
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the middle is a sort of cabin, like the body of 
a coach, or of a i^cdaa ckalr^ aud m this the 
passengers sit, with the black curtaiua drawn 
jirouud thenij like mourners gohig to, or re- 
turning from, a funeral ; aud yet theee gloomy- 
lookiug gondolas are the pleasure- boats of ike 
Venetians. They tire often rltihly carved and 
ornamented, inlaid with precious metals; but 
the prcvaUiug coloiu- la always black — a siu- 
gtilai' fancy^ for which one knows not how to 
aceouut. 

Vfc have B^iokeu of the Genoese as a mai'i- 
time people ; tisliermen and sailors are they, 
to a great extent, even in the proaeut day. 
Their beautiful city, which lies at the foot of the 
Appcniuea, oh the aliorc of a magnificent hay of M 
the Mcditerrauean, they call Genoa di Hu^ ■ 



p&rha — Genoa the Superb; and of old, iu the 
spacious harbour rode proud fleets, and mighty 
argosies, as a collection of ships,, eapecially 
richly freighted merchaut-shij^is, ia sometimes 
called, from Argo, Jason's vessel, of whieli we 
spoke floiue time back. The Genoese were ■ 
Jong' the rivals of the Veuctiaus on the sea. A 
/i^rdynnd ciiterprismg peoT^\c, ^ike5jVao,ViaVwia, 
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fls merchants and warriors. In the eleventh 

century, assisted by the people of Pisa, aBother 
_ Italian State, they drove the Saracens out of 
P Corsica, and other parts thereabout, where 
they bftd established themselves j; they also took 
_ part in the great Crusade under Godfrey of 
f Bouillon^ and obtained settlements in Pales- 
tine. They then turaed theh- arms against the 
» Moors, from whom they took the island of 
Minorca, and some Spanish cttiesv Their 
growing powfir excited the jealousy of thftir 

» former allies, the Pisaus, and quarrels ensued 
between the two States, which led to irars, 
which were terminated, in 1283j by the total 
defeat of the Piaana, of whom, iu a great uaral 
battle, 3000 were killed, and 13,000 taken 
prisoners to Genoa. 

»At the latter end of the fifteentTi and the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, we find 
Spain and Portugal occupying- prominent poai- 
tions on the waters; their rcuown rests chiefly 
on the grand diseoveries cftected by their 
■ naWgatOTS of unknown portions of the globe. 
The expedition of Columbus, who, we must 
rcnjember, was a Genoese, havvn^btjc&.Wxvv^ss. 
ftJte State of Genoa Bomew\i«ite iit^c»i,\*S>^.^^^ 
fitted out hy the King oS S^Mn-, ^^ i^^-^^"^^' 
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three vessels and 100 men, and set sail on tlia 
3rcl of August, 1493. Columbus, it appeared, 
liad raiulc jniiiiy voyages before tliis ; had deeply 
sl\AiXm\ ffeomelty, aslronamtj, geography, and cgs- 
mogmiy (timt h^ the sciences of measurement 
of the heavenly bodica, of tlic formation of the 
earthj and of the creation), and liad beeoms 
impressed with the belief that there miist ba 
land to tlie west of Europe, or that at least by 
that yet imciplored route he might reach 
India. It ivas only after repeated disappoint- 
ments, having been treated aa a madman by 
his countryraeu, the Genoese, and by the King of 
Portugal^ to whom he appHod for assistance to 
carry out Uis grand scheme of discovery, and ^ 
after having- for eight years, during which ha fl 
aohcited the court of Spain, Btrugj^led against 
diaconragementa of every sort, that he obtained 
his object. Let my readers learn here a leason 
of perseverance. Columbus felt that he was 
right, and was therefore determined to carry 
his point, and he did, too, And what was the 
result ? One of the grandest discoveries ever fl 
made by man — a new quarter of the globe, that 
A/id hitherto lam in d^kneas^ uuveUed to the 
•»i of the world. Columlins, \icn«fe\6it, 6\iTi'i'<™ 
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[expedition, he foimd only the West Inilia 
islaiicl& of St. Salvador^ Cuba, and St. Domingo. 
He returned to Spain in March, 1 l-i}3, and aet 
sail again iit September of the same year; lio 
novr discovered the islands called the Littlcj 
Autillea, and formed aettlcments on that of St, 
Domingo. lie performed his third voyage in 
' 14-98j and now touched upon tha great Arae" 
-I'ican coutiucutj r\mniug down tlie south coast, 

■ £rom the mouth of the river Orinoco to Caja- 

■ oas. His fourth and last expedition was 

■ undertaken iu 1502, and this he pushed for.- 
B ward as far as the Gulf of Darien, which fUnH 

iu from the Atlanticj and partly divides the 
north and south portions of America; the Pacir 
fie, you know, coining up on the other side, 
and leaving only a nan'ow strip, called tha 

i Isthmus of Darieuj to join the t-n-o. 
In tliG liidtoiy of this eai'ly navigator there 
is much that deserves the attention of our 
readers. Both ashore and aflou-t he Imd to 
contend with difficidties, and to Hurmount ohsta' 
clea sufficient to have made most men deapaii: 
of suecesa. His BCrvices to SpaLii, and to the 
world at large, were nevetj during liia VVfe-^^-asis.^ 
AckiiOirledged, and lie Oued,^ 'i», V^i^^-. 'i^<^- 
^helmed, it in said, wl^v feir've^ a-^ *^^ TiP-s^egj 
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which he expcrieaceclj and infirmitieB, which 
there iv'orc none to eoothe or fJleviate. The 
hoQOur of giving his name to tlic contiiient 
which he utiiloubtedly discovered was even 
denied to himj that was reserved for Amcrig^O 
Vespuccij a Florentine by hulh, but engaged 
in the Spanish service, who, in 1197 or 1499, 
embarked in a fleet commanded hy one of the 
companions of ColumbuSj named Alonzo 
d'Ojeda^ and being a wkilful pilot, and having 
also the then rare ability to describe well what 
he sawj he gave to the world an account of the 
great new continent, and hia name became 
associated with it, and eventually attached to it 
in all geographical worka published. This man 
made sevoral voyag^es, and imdmibtedly did 
much to spread and increase a knowledge of 
those western parts of the world. 

Between 149G and liiSG took plaoe the 
voyages of Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian by 
descent, hu6 a Britiah-bora nubject; he it waa 
who first touched on the coast of North Ame* 
ricBj probably soniewlierc about Newfoundland. 
Hia second vayng^p was to the Gulf of Mexico j 

///> third wan nil attempt to *.fecQver what 
^'•'ifjgators;, up to the present ioj, \w«a 

'^j/p earfearouring to track ovA, xat.., ^ w 
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■west passage to Intlia; he seems to have en- 
tered Hudson's Bay, and given English names 
to several parts thereat out.' His fourth expe- 
dition WPS ncrosa the Atlantic, to the southern 
part of the great newly discoveretl rontinent ; 
he explored the river PlatBj or La Plataj as it is 
' often calledj with some of its tributaries, and 
endeavoured to form settlements in the country, 
but in this he could not succeed. He made 
several other voyages, some for Spain, and 
some for England^ inhere he waa lining in 1557, 

^ on a pension granted by the Government for 

^■his public services. 

^B In 1499 Vicenti Yanez PinKon^ who liad 

^"previously sailed with Columbus, crossed the 
Atlantic in a south- westerly direction, ancl was 
forced by a violent tempest upon the coast of 
Brazil, where the people thought his boats were 
the children of the ship. 

H It waa in the year 1513 that Balboaj a Spa. 

"nish navigator, having crossed the Isthmna of 
Darien, saw the mighty Pacific roUiug and 
flashing before Mmj he, probablyj was tlic first 
Kuropeau ivlio b.ad ever gazed on that magni- 
ficent spectacle. 
In 1520, fVrnando MagaWxaETiB, ^^w^^*^"^"^ 
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commaucl of a Spanish cspetlition, explored the 

Boatherti part of the American contiueut, aniJ 
gave liis tiatnfi to tlic most eitcusive strait OQ 
the Burface of tlie globe, runuing up S0() miles 
between tho American continent, and some is- 
lands wliicli compose what is calledl Terra <hl 
FuegOf or tke Laud of Pu'es, a naine given to it 
on account of the riist number of volcunic fire* 
observed during the night. 

These great nautical diacovcriesj made daring 
p, period of not mora than fifteen years, caused 
great excitement in the Old World, as all but the 
newly found parts were called. Wonderful sto^^fl 
rica were told of the strange lands that seemed 
bU at once to have arisen out of the aea. Gold^ 
nnd preclou9 stones, and nil things hitherto rare ■ 
and diificult of attainraeutj, were now to become 

■ plentiful and comraon. £very one was anxious 
to go ou a voyage, and to get auddculy rich ; 
and the small and slow results of patient in- 
dustry were despised^ Portugal and Spain, 
which profited raoat at the time by the new dia- 
coveriea, were eventually tlic greatest losers byd 
them J the great natural wealth of the Peruvians, ^ 

Mexicans, and Other South AcaeriGa.u nations, 
excited their desire for its ipoaBesa\oTi, ^twi 

<^^ became avaricious, they Viecama ^^ 
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Iflcrupuious in tho means of obtaining wliat tliey 
Idesired; the most horrible cvueltics were prac- 
Itiseil oa the native piinwa and peujile, aud 
P* they gained possession of vast treasures by the 
commission of atrocities at which justice and 
hninauity recoil." So says a writer oa this 
exciting period of maritime history; and lie con- 
tinues, "Btit fill this wealth did not conduce 
[to the welfare of Spain; for the acquisition of 
tBO much goldj without girin^ commodities in, 
engendered a spii'it of indolence which 
pped the foundation of the nation's prosperityj 
and aflbrded to the rest of Europe a practical 
illustration of the lesson that ' industry is better 
than gold.' " 

There ia a proverb which says " Light come, 
light go;" and we have seen that the easily 
aequii-ed wealth of Spain and Poi'tugal did not 
make them prosperous in the long run. We are 

Palso taught that unfair gains never proaper ; and 
all history confirms this lesson. 

Besides the Spanish and Portuguese, the 

Dutch have been, in their time, gi'eat navigators 

and discoverers; they colonized many islands, 

\_ both in the East and West luGiea, wtf^V-as^ 

BMi/7 exteaaive possessiona a\n:oa4.. '^Vfe's.VbK't, 

^pjr(?ii an important part m aot&e o^ '^^ ^'' 
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H pean wars; and it is not many centuries since 

H that an admiral of tlieirs, named Van Tromp, 

H sailed witli a broom at his masthead, to indicata 

H that, Ob he hoasted, he meant to sweBp the aeaff 

H ('leap of all who opposed him. But Holland has 

H very few war-ships afloat now ; jind Spain, siuce ^ 

H the destniction of her great Armada, that came, I 

H in the reign of Elizabeth^ to attack England, 

H and was totally defeated and destroyed, has not 

H licld up her head as a maritime power. Once, 

H the richest ahipa that sailed the seas were the 

H galhona that passed and repassed between Spain 

H find her American, colonica, and often has the 

H Greek piratCj and the Salee rover, laid wait for 

H One of these tempting prizes, and, boarding it 

H under cover of the darkne&a, stained the bluo 

H waters of the Mediterranean with the blood of 

H its defenders, aud carried it off in trinmph to 

H the fortified den of robbery ; or, after taking out 

H the cargo^ aud audi of the crew and passengers ■ 

H 83 were spared for a life of slavery, bored holes 

H in the bottom, and so annk it ■ this ia called 

H scutding a ship. But neither Greek nor Moor ■ 
may now oarry on their trade of death and 
phmder on the water* witU Im^ii-aU^. Since 
H^/'e signal vengeance inftictei cn^ •t)fte^e^ <« 
W^igiera^ hy the bombarAmeut oS \ah ts\^^ ""1 '^ 
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Euglisb, ill 1816, tlia Moomb acta of piracy 

haA'e almost ceased^ and the Greeks and aea- 

vobbcrs of other parts have found that they 

Cannot escape punishment, and so hare become 

riuore honest, or at all events more cautions, 

seldom ventni-iiig upon attemptiag any but the 

smallest captures. Acts of pii'acy in the Indian 

aeas by the Chinesej and others thereabout, are 

still not unffequentj but their clumsy vessels 

ai'e no match for the ai-med steamers which 

tkeep a vigilant look-out in that dh-ectioUj and 

they are fast becoming aware that their business 

[is a very miaafe one. 

Of oldj the Scaudinaviausj as the people of 

^Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were called, 

were great sea-robljers; they termed themselves 

Sea Kings, and boasted of their misdeeds. The 

Danes, you know, piud many visits to these 

islands,, and obtained a footing here for awhile ; 

they laid waste whole tracts of country, and 

destroyed cities, towns, and \'Ulagcs ; and glad 

enough Our forefathers were to get rid of them. 

■ ■Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish vc^asels still 

1 come to our porta, and uow, strange to aay, we 

L give them a hcai'ty welcQiae ■, ta^ \st-*'SBA.'«ii>& 

^k'm&er^ and the iron, aiii qVXib'e TL^VKi-ai^ "^^'^- 

WLiQts of their couutiiea, a^i. \Ntt >^^^^^ "^"^^ 
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too, as cuatomei'a for our maiiufactiired goods. 
Noiv thev arc honeat and industriouB traderi 
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ami tbey we liked, and floiirigh accordlugly. 

The modern Tui'lia and Egyptians liave their 
ships of war, mid mcrchnnt- vessels afioatj but 
they can scarcely he cdled great maritime 
powcta. The stripes and stars of the United 
States of Araei'iea float proudly from the mast- 
head of ecveral fine fiigates irnd many noble 
steam-sliips, and the mercantile mariue of that 
as yet iufaut rcpubUc bids fair one day to rival 
that of our own coniitiy. Prussia has also 
many merchaut-shipa on tUa seas ; and of late 
yeai's the Russian eagle has been more and 
more frequently &ccn, the royal, or asweshoulc 
say iinperialj uavy of that vast couiitiy baviuj 
grown to formidable dimensions, although, beiiii 
shut up in her spacious harbonra and iidand' 
seas, the rest of Europe have seen but little 
of it. M 

And Fi'ancc! here we have, close to our own 
shores, a maritime power, second only to our- 
selves, and ivith whom, happily, we are now ii^| 
close alUanee. Let us pray tlnit this may con- 

tinne^ and that two nations so cVoaeV-^ Tjjiitcd, 

■"i^^'ke bj position and interest, may ^ctm ^^'sfiM 
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We are told by some old geographersj that the 
wliite cliffs of Calais and Dover ^vere formerly 
imited by a bar of sand and rock, which at hvr 
water might be crosaed ; history does not vouch 

I for the truth of this, and it may be a mere fable 
or fancy; but we will suppose that it lyas so, 
and that the waters of the Atlantic, like strifea 
and contentions between the two nations, 
rushed in, and severed the tic which bound 
them to each other; but they arc joined again 
^WUoWj not by the shifting saud, not by the Htnty 
Tockj but by a strong though innsible tie, 
I whieh^ if broken, can be easily repaired ; it 
I passes beneath the watei-s^ and along it fly 
daily, honi'ly, sometinoea ■minutely, Tneasages of 
friendship and mutual good M'ill. Need we say 
^^thatthisis the electric telegraph; may it never 
carry other words than those of amity and 
kindliness. 
^P "We have Kow to speak of the navigators 
^ of oui' own country, one of the earliest and 
most celebrated of whom ivas Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whose exploits and discovei'ies at sea 
obtained for him great favour in the eyes of 
I Qneen Elizabeth^ and the Taa-tiow ^V "Vss^. 
That pm-t of Novth America. c^Vi^ Nx^^^^'^ 
iraa discovered and colonized \>Y ^^'^' "^"^^ " 
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uamediu liouour of tbe Virgin C4ueenj in 1584*^ 
It was fi'om tlicncc that Baleigh first broughtB 
tobacco into England. We are also indebted ■ 
to liim, it is saidj for the introduction of a more I 
wholesome and useful plant, the potato, ivhicU 
was obtained from South America, where 
Sir Walter discorcrcd, and took po3ac»»ioii,A 
for liig royal mistrcsfj, of the country called 
Britlgli Guiaua- Raleigh fitted out several, 
ships at his own expeuaCj and did much mis 
chief to Spain, with whieh country wc M-ere at 
War; he, with a squadron which he commanded, 
contriljuted largely to the defeat of the famoi 
Spanish Armada. When King James aaecuded 
the throne, lie fell into diflgiacflj and wasj 
through Spanish influence, brought to trial for 
au imaginary offence, and found guilty of high 
treason, for which he suffered death by behead-j 
inj;, in I61S. 

Sir Francia Drake was the first English] 
navigator who sailed round the globe ; ho iva 
in a manner horn to the sea, being the son oi 
a sailor. It -was in the year 1577 that he set 
out with five small ships, and i'W men, from 
t/je port of i'aimoutk \ liie went tKvongh the_^ 
Straits of JkTagellaii, theucc Bion^ fti.e. cwiA ^^fl 
^^iU and Peril, to NoctU K.Tiifinc^, ^\i^ttfe W 
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^Etook poBBCssiou of a comitry whicli lie called 
New Albion, after Lis native land, which was 
formerly, much more tUau it ia now, termed 
Albion, on account of the whiteness of its 
chalky cliffs; the "word being derived from 
le Latiu ailia, white. From North America 
)rake sailed across the Pacific Ocean to the 
rge Indian islands, Molucca and Java; and 
'then home round the Cape of Good Hope. 
This voyage lasted two years and eleven months, 

»6ud ita successful termination was a cause of 
great public rejoicing. Drake was made a 
knight by Q.ueen Elizabethj ivho lionoured 
him still fiufther, by dining on board his ship, 
^ as she lay in tlie river, at Dcptford. In 1596, 
Blie undertook on expedition againat the West 
Indies, in. which he was partly uusuccessfulj, and 

■returnijig from which be died of a fever. To 
Prakc some have assigned the honour of having 
introduced the potato liere. Like Haleigh, be 
did immense mischief to the Spauiardsj, and 
assisted in the destruction of the Ai'mada^ dui'ing 
the attack upon which he acted as Yicc- Admiral 

CL. of the British fleet, the Lord High Admiral 
tt Having been Charlea, Lord Howard of liffisui^- 
I ham^ under whom setvai a\.'so^ w& '^'& '^a^^^- 
caeion. Sir .ToTm llowYm^ ^^^ "^^^ "^^s^^ 
^_ m 
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Frobisher, who were both distinguiahed British 
seamen and navigators ; the former had after- 
wards, conjoiTitly with Drake^ the command of 
I the We&t Indian fleet, and like him, too, he 
fell a Bacrifiee to the climate j thia was the 
first commander of our country who engaged 
in. the abominable slave traffic. He founded nfl 
hospital foi' decayed seamen at Chatham, Kent, 
and so, perhaps, endeavoured to atone for 
some of his misdeeds in this way, although 
dealing in human flesh and blood was scarcely 
thought a sin in hia day. i'robisher also accom-^ 
panied Drake and Hawkins to the Weatfl 
Indiea. In 1594', being sent to Brittany with 
a fleet io aasiat Henry IV. of France, he waft — 
irouuded at the siege of a place near Brest^fl 
bi-ought home his fleet in safety, and died at 
I Plymouth. 

I Since the reign of Elizabeth^ there have been 
' many distinguished men to uphold and extend 
j the maritime fame of Brititin, Between the 
years 1768 and 1779, Captain James Cook per- , 
tbi-med three voyages round the world, andifl 
added largely to oiu: knowledge of the South™ 
I ^uciSc mlmida, aft one of which, named Owhyee, 
^^ was kiiledj in a cjuarrell w\tli Y\\e Tva.Vwe*|, 
recentl^^ the names oi £V^s^, "e«nrf 
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Rosa, and Franklin occur in our annals of ma- 
ritime adventure and discovery. To the Ijitter 
name a painfiil interest is attached, on account 
of the total loss of all employed in the espedi- 
tioDj consisting of two ships, which, under the 
oommand of Sir John Franklin, left England 
on tlic 23rd of May, 1845, and has not since 
been heard of, although all possible search haa 
been made by sailors of thia and other conn- 
triesj in the desolate arctic regions — the realms 
of everlasting ice and snow— araid which they 
must have perished. 

A long list of British admirals and famona 
sea captains might be given, beginning with 
tliose of the reign of Elizabeth abeady men- 
lionedf including Sir Cloudeslcy Shovel, and 
Ithera who took part in the great French war* 
|hich have, unhappily, prevailed; and coming 
)ivn to Dundas and Napier, and others of 
own time. But this is unnecessary. We 
Luld rather dwell upon the peaceful triumphs 
, commerce, than describe great na.v&\ battles 
victories. Enough, and more than enough^ 
been said about " the meteor flag of 
hand,'* and '* BritaivQia. txAe^ ^^xe ^■okw," 
\aj-e sometimea inclined 'to awj -^^SXv ''^^ 
^maater, who found, ■>N\ievi^'-'^»^^»'^'^'^*^^^ , 
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motion of the said waves caused In hira ex^f 
tremely impleasant sensations, "what a pity" 
it is slie doea not rule them straig^liter," 

We arc proud of tlie position wiiich our 
country occupies among nations j. ^ve rejoice in 
her prosperity, and wo pray that it may con- 
tinue ; tlie rather, as we believe its continuancqfl 
will conduce greatly to that of the "whole world. ' 
We admire the perseverance, the skillj and tha 
energy displayed by those who sail or steam 
beneath our flag, to all parts of the world, but 
we eliudder at war, and all ita terrible accom- 
pauiraentB ; cmd we iirmly believe that a nationiH 
may be more &aib, and more prosperous, iu 
proportion aa it cultivates the ai'ts of peace; 
and, acting with justice, Idudness, and Chiistian 
charity towardis all men, depends for protec- 
tion, Lu every case of dangeij on the power of 
Him who holds the aeas iu the hollow of bis 
hand«, aod fixes the boundaries of the raging 
Eoods. To Him should sailors especially often. 
direct their thoughts and prayers j of his pro- 
vidential dealings with mau they have most 
I reason to be assured ; for tndy, as the Psalmist 
sjii^j "they that go down to the sea iu ships, 
*o// f/o business iu great waleTs, tXvesc see 
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works of 4he Lord, and his wonders in the 

deep/' 

It only remains for us now, before concluding 
tiii3 section, to say a few words about fishermepj, 
who may be saidj like sailors, to belong; to the 
class called amphibious; a term applied by natu- 
ralists to those animals wliidi cau live equally 
well in air or water. An Engliali poet has said— 

{■ "A porilaOB Ufu, saA simI ria sad coa hi?, 

\ Uuth tho loae jj^brr -OH the siltbt tiS." 

i And, in truth, the life of a fisherman is one 
f great peril and hardship; he goes forth in 
his little boat, npou the unstable ocean, to 
draw the net and east the line, and frequently 
remains days, and sometimes weeks, away fi-om 
his humble home, often buitt upon the verge 
of the beach, of wreck timber, or an old boat 
iwn in half, and set up on end, with perhaps 
'gc atones and lumps of chalk for walls, and 
black sea-weed for a roof-covering. This ia a 
"very uncertain mode of gaining a lirehhood ; 
there are many seasons when he cannot venture 
fcrth at all, and when he caUj success does not 
always crown his efforts, Too freqiientlY ^"^^^ 
it Imppcn that he leaves VoTat ueset *wi fi^jiis:^ 
igam; his iifclesa body ma^ \ic -^u^^^"^ 
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some far-away shore, or float out to seaj and bd 
eaten by the voracious raonaters of the deep. 
The mea engaged in the British fishcriea aie 
among the most industrious^ hardy, and useful 
of our native population, and their caUing, we 
must rememberj is of gjeat antiquity. In 
iages there have been fishermenj, and many 
man that has proved a hleBsing to hia counti 
and an honour to the human racGj has bee 
found casting his net into the sea, as well 
Simon and Andrew, whom the Saviour of thi 
world took from their humble occupation^ t( 
make them '* fishers of men/' They afterwards 
went about the world spreading the net of thdfl 
gospel of salvation, that they might catcl^ 
souls. Let my readers think of this when they 
see a fiahennan, and however rude he may b^ 
in manners, however poor in outward appear-" 
ance, with hia rough pca-jackct, tarpaulin 
trousers, and ^* sou'-weater/' let them b&^ 
lieve that there beats an honest, manljr" 
heart within^ and that the outer man has been 
rendered rough and rugged by buffeting with 
the winds and waveSj by exposure to all sorts of 
jreathei^. Let hnt the signal gua of dUtresa 
be JicAi-d in the offing, and it wlU Btwm "^ 
^^Q what a brave^ humane man \ift is -, tVe^iQ^ 
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■will be launched, though the waves run moun- 
tains higt, and awny he goeEk to save the lives 
tof the shipwrecked mariners, or perish in the 
attempt, 
■Wh 



QUESTIONS. 



bat i3 the term mariter ^devlved 
from. T 
F What are marinti f 
■ Who wu JWptUKB / 
Wlio "waa Jtiiou 1 
Wbat Bahhua teen culled tli«fint 

Wliat Lb ill BaiontdQy DaiDC ! 
Wlut is the BurlioaC i?ipeditiDii of 
^bjtrli "Vf^fl haip Buy roeord f 

"Who irerie tbo J'Aipjir'ciriw^r 
WhePB twd thp^ B'EH.lL'mcnts 3 
fijrwhom id it libel/ that the sliips 

of Kin^ SoiomQn vv^ta nijiiLuoa ? 
Ubw far Durlh did tbeii' sliipe 

dome T 
Wbftt olber Kod^ot peoplp htq 

DMELtianed u e^rlv UBvigston ! 
Wlier* dici Eing aolomoD aend 

hia HoeI. I 
W^t FcTBian kkig- fitted out n 

UA'vtl ftrbUUUen'L, bbd for 'nb.M 

poppOSB! 
Wftiit two Stw-k islandB. aont 

dhips flnl iaUi Lb.e Medibecfa- 

dSiui? 

Wbo are iud tD bare been. llrsL 

muCFnaf Itiflt beb! 
"What plhrr Greek i»1«IIid hftd 

previoiuk nliipB there t 
'n'Da was Sctit^ptif 
What did be do T 
At 'whiit dHt-c ^oa thla I 
"What great rongiieror bod flseta 

Co u?i»t hiH Brmiej I 
Wlio were ^iinii? uid 5iimif«ir F 

Whit id Le ! 
VFho waa Pglheart 
Eoif fat north Jid hs *nii ! 
Whul did bs 9*7 abaut Brita.iu X 
Jii ry-Jiait cenCurj- dfiaa the h.isttitf 
o/'flarjgwtfon conuiuetict ? 



Wto followed tbem t 

WLeu did tLe S»F»ceD9 Uf lifgA 

t.o Cinnta'Hliiiaple \ 
What pWaa liad Ihcy previouilj- 

taken r 
Whtn were thi>y raaaMsrs uf [lie 

]McditK?[TiiDebn 1 

Wliftt Enroinjni tuuatry ^4 'li^ 

conquer t 
What dill AbdcrrBliTmaii do ! 
Wh'.> loot hiE 4lup f 
ff hot waa Ih* [."'neral \.ie% of Iho 

fomi oFthe ^arlh ? 
Wbg wcotp p. liijo!; to prn^e ttuL 

it WBB nirt u gli)be ! 
What WB,9 Miiasiiilj'a idea otil t 
Who were the reneJi.Tinr ? 
When wBr& itey mosl proeppr- 

oiia ! 
Wha-t liuids and BottlemBolH b>d 

Ihayl 
Whdt ^fM ilieii" ffbaraciGT I 

~\Vlu.t bdjiubI ceremonj' did thi!/ 
obEerve P 

'Tf nhoiD MO th07-DOWBu'bJEct? 

Wbit AM their pi eu lire -boats 
colled I 

EBBoribe one. 

W]|»1. ii the BitTlitipQ of BolinB,! 

yrytM liu tbe Gnauei^D call tbdi 

cily I 
What ia an nrfjrijB' 

With wliom did iLo Geuoeae con- 
tend 1 

I!}' wh-om were tliejr afleritsrda 
aaaiat^'d f 

What did th*y rwcn-nipliih ? 

ItLtiiliBt cruiidd did thisf tuA^-w 

K^viirt. wVi.m ftia. *^ 'o'^-** ■*«** 
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Tiif nhut citcni did ihej mllbT in 
the f-ontfcei with tbem? 

At vhat period did Rpiin Bind I'cP' 

Qh tthab dom their roDown chJeflj 
isetP 

Whece nu Coluiubui bom, mil 

when F 
Who nfi«d cul; bi» llret expedltioa P 
When diditBBil? 
With «liit.c id$B WAS Cblmutiiis 

Ta whufm. did Ub flnt apply Tor 

BAiiiitanC'E^ f 
WSuit did Culnnibdg di^o'^^r^ 
Did Iio icisliQ Chn pviit lUicavir^r 

111 f>QCO ? 

Whnt was tti« (VBPlt uf Wb flrat 

^Vlic'Ddici he Tftiim to Spain P 
When liidlje art uut aa lua iietHnid 

»oyi)ige ? 
What WM the romlt of tli»l ? 
^Vllut WDf th« date of Mi third 

On what Ijmd MhettiUi;}!? 
How fur floulh did be gu P 

Wilt wHJt tho dui^ pf hli fwirtiL 

How far did he po P 

Whp') did C-j|i"iibiifl dia t 
"Wnro bis flcrs'ii!en ajipreci&t^d ? 

cDLitinent ? 
or wliM coafilry was hs P 

Wilh wlLi;-in diii ho uul P 

Who »»« So^iielian. Cil-of f 

Id what y^san did h^ vofogeg 

Ifkke plju-r P 
WheTP (Ufi libj go on Ilia 9rs.t T 

Where- &n hLi ani^ond ? 

Whem on hia third P 

Wiorc on Jii* r-'utfh. ? 

By what prnirl-awus li-a employed ? 

Whora was lia liring in lft&7 f 

Wlioni did he gplnHOO? 

tF/il/i irbfoa hid ha pn^Tioaily 
caileel !> 
Tihaf trua the Jain jj/ JlaiUja's 



What land did he explora ? 

Wbcfoiathe ntrnit., la wliicli }iff1 

If AT B l|ij caiu ^ P - I 

Whiit d-n-SB Ti'Tfr- (JiJ ]^j-o mean F ' 

Whj* wua ib so r-ulltd F J 

Othp bcfw loHit B. ti9[^i)4 diJ tIaiT 
Rr?iil ^vf-Bfcrii ilLiEoveriN ps^I 
tfiidP 

Whui rirf<;<t diitlhej' luve ou lb«J 
ln«ople of Eumpv f | 

Wliftt 1^0(111 t'firn ftrre moat eB--s 
rliJied lij' Ihoiit ■!: tho Mma P 

'Wiu llicir iiraapsrllT hulJnff? 

■^VbynnlP 

IVhat icasfin do jod Ivaj^d frnin 

ihia? 
Whnt places did thiQ l)ot?b cft- 
Igoiic ? 

WTint wu tlio lumo of their 

iwlmtrnJ ? 
What buMtM sob is relalird of , 

himF 
Id irtioie rdflia did thoSpuiisli Ar>] 

tUftdi AttKcli Eni^Dd P 

Wis It nun^aenil P 

Are Holland And i'^^ain ^iv&tini 

rilim? }>owera row P 
Bj whom wera (he raprchnut Bhii 

ol' cfaernrmtr r-cmntrj Irtqnejitfl 

UkEii P 
Whul 13 nuniftiig a tbip ? 
Do iliD GTE-rki uDd Mivira allttj 

oHTty on III (■if (liriiriM ? 
"WLva wBs the «ity of AlgiorB 

bojii hnril pd, jinil bj n'hoin ? 
'Wh«> jife the rlijC'E' pirstns in tto' 

Irtdliui aojia. P 
Who were Iho Srainiirturiiaasl 
Whft! WHa their ehftrauter of olil F 

WhRi norihcm ijcople fteqiicnlly 

inir^crt tht^ae ialuids Y 
Do Ihcj itill eontiniio to visit 

thpni ? 
Whj UB we gind to »eo them ? 
Hftre the niode'en Tucks «ii4 

Egj'P'tuiiia muuh powei gn till! 

sea? 
What, is the Qng of th^- TJaitod 

BttttpB'? , 

What veKi«l3 [a it tttn flontiiit'] 

OTBT? ^ 

sfloat V 
llaa Buaaia li pDwet?':^ aetl? 
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liVfaut do ocrt&in nlnl gcofn^phcm 

"VVba^ iB< thpir lino o-F GCDD4!ol:9^n 

I Who WM ftte of its nldest antl 
^^1 ]iuDEt oE!lcbFii|E>duf Ebi^U^Ii nn-vL- 

^^B Whilt part of TTorth AjDCricB. v»s 

^^■^coln n iiijii Ity him p 

^^P dill Ihf intFcidiii^'e IVtrhn tli^'iifii F 

"WiiHt. other pljiat is he saiil to 

liuvc iDtroducoti ? 
or whnt SnntK ArtKricatt flornti^ 

did ho take poaMcusioD d 
Wilb whom irnflhe IiikU in favour? 
In -wbul-, Brcnl unvat inrr^riry did ha 

tikkp 0- part ? 
"W^le^ diJ bo fall into dissriwe 1" 
'n'lli^n itid be di-?, and ivhat tma 

thf* ntanciar of bia dtHtlt P 
"Wlinl wn," Its iiitinB c-I tlie firet 
English mnn irha rireumimvi-t 
gated Ih^i^ldbeP 
nbea did Le &et cut (w Lis fliat 
expeidteion P 

Whbt eimrne iiid he take ? 

Of what iwpotry did he l*k'> poB- 

SMsion 'f 
From whence is the tcmi JfSioii 

derived, aui wtiv ia Buglnad so 

CBlldd? 

When did DTftko f(e- fco-ia. poti ? 
How long did hia vojagB last p 
How wBfl ho boun-urad on liia 

fptlimj' 
^V'kflt ia\th did h& hnld in tho 

BritiatL Ht^etivhtch dereAlrdthe 
1^^ Anuodiv? 



'Whcce did h? eo ia ISIM f 

Wlipii did lie ifle, iiiiil *lieT*? 

Wti) wna the Lord Higli AdoiiriL] 

theuF 
What nthM Ctletratcd DRTil com- 
isiKDcleislook pnrt ii^ tlip B.(-li4>o P 
TVhiali nf Iheri nvnt with Crake 

to ttie Wipst IndiPB? 
In vrhnt trafJli; WHB be, the firtt 

■^ngiifhrnno, cu^i^'d 7 
What hoMpit^l did In- I'otibd ? 
Wlitira WHS Fmliiilier sent ? 
What TvnB thoreault to Wm ? 
When did CB-ptain Cook pcrfofm 

Ills fdyiigt* 1' 
Hci'n' rinDj- Liniea did Le Esil foiuid 

tLe world ? 
IVlif ro nu He biltod P 
TTtifit oUiGf uavol Ba[a»Bnd«iii 

are mentioned ? 
IVHiejidtd FranUin leBToEngljindp 
Did liB retum trom thie rxnedi- 

H on ? 
Where liM e^uch bpeii ni6<lB fur 

biiu P 
W}ijit iidmiralSj of n. tnoro Poeciit 

drata than the Cijoe pf KILs^sbethi 

Qi-o ropHti-japd ? 
Quote a passage from the PsaJniiii, 

in rcftrL'iiL'u to nnilDn. 
Whi't dues amp/iibiitua mosn P 
"What Hud of lifo is that of tlia 

^VJjdL is (ho cfadractET ivC ihaao 
enjjL[;ed hi iKe Urili^h flshertea? 

"Whtcli of tbe Apostles Ti-cro fch- 
prmen? 

WhU did DUi Lord saf bs wooid 
inakH of tbeuS 




Section IV. Fkk and Fishing, 

Ws have just been speaking of fiahermea j let 
us now talk about what they catch — the fimij 
tribes of the salt sea^ their peculiarities of 
structure, liabita of lifcj and the means byS 
■which they are taken. And, first of all; let iia 
inquire what the word nan really means, for 
there is often a misunderstanding on this bead-fl 
Wc will go to the great authority, Johnson, 
and hear what he sayg ; a fiali, he tcUs us, is 
" an animal that inhabits tbe water;" and aOj 
no doiibtj it is, but all animak that do this are 
not fishj therefore wv> want some clearer or 
fuller definition of the term j and here we havB: 
it in a book called a Cyclopaedia: — "A fish 
■roajf he deSned as a vcrteVixate aiim^i (<,hat is 
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an aiumal having a vertebra, or back-bone), 
breathing throiiigh the medium of water, by 
means of branchioe, or gill&j having one auricle 
and Tcntriclc to the heart, cold red blood, and 

Exti'emiticB formed for swimming." Thia ia a 
scientific description, which perbapg our readers 
will not quite understand ;. we will endeavour to 
m^ake it plain to them. AU animals are di- 
vided into two great clasBesj called vertebrate 
SkVid. irivartebrate,- that ia^ those which have back- 
bones like oiitscItcs — all kinds of heaata, birds, 
reptiles, aud fishes — and those whicti have not, 
like insects, worms, and those creatures which 
inhabit shcllB,etc., and which^ having no internal 
skeleton, are called soft-bodied animals. The 
wrtehra ia that bone which fonnsj if we may 
BO Speak, the main stem of the skeleton j on 
the top of it reats the head, on either side 
branch out the ribs, which form the framework 
of the body. It ig supported on two legs, or 
four, [»H the case may be; what are the fore legs 
of quadnipeds~~^&X is, fonr-footed animalB— r 
are the arras, or yimgz,oi^ bipeds, or two-footed 
animals j or there may be neither legs nor 
arms, as in fish and serpents. Thia vertelra is 
composed of a number of short joints, or 
pieces, w]iichj being loosely co'oSie.'Aft,^., fa^^'^ 
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the animal to turn or twist in any direction; 
hence the name, derived from the Latin verto, 
to turn or bend. 

Now we know what a venrtetrated nuimal ii^J 
BUeh as a fish, that can twi&t and wriggle, ntit 
slip through our fingcfs, luilcss wc hold it vei-y' 
tightly, by the exertion of a muscular power, 
which Bets in motiou tiic joints of the back- 
bone, and, by that rae(ui&, the whole of the _ 
frame, Then it breathes by meauB of ^t'^^ff/l 
wo have l-ungs, which are porous, aomcthitig' like 
a spouge, and wlien we inhale, or draw in tlie _ 
air, they become filled, or expanded j theu. by a ^ 
muscular pressure, the air, whose oxygcii haft 
passed iuto the blood, is ez-haled, or driven out 
agaiu, and a fresh portion drawn in — and this 
is breathing. Fishes also breathe; hut they 
have an apparatus fitted to abstract the oxygen- 
from the water, instead of the air. This is 

I called the hranchiw, or gills; and very corioua 
it is, consisting of a number of what are 
termed lamirtKe, fixed in an arclied bone, on 
each side of the head. Lamina is a Latin word, 
signifying a tliin plate^ or scale, the tcrmina- 
fi'on «■ makeB it plural. Here, then, wc have 
many thin scaJes, which 1oo\l "VWc \\Vfe ^\? 
o/" ^Of / j-ag-^ fastened togefhcv a^ iVe^tc^, \'l 
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lift Tip the little bouy p5ate at the lower part of 
the side of the headj we shall see the gills, 
presented to iia edgeways; the waterj drawn in 
at the mouth, passes between these, and out at 
the side openings^ having had a portion of its 
osygen absorbed by the innumerable mluute 
blood-vessela which cover the surfaces of the 
lamtfio}, aud spread from thencSj or ramify^ as 
it would be termedj throughout the whole 
&jstem. All this is very wouderful. 

TheUj a fish^ we src told, has one aurich and 
ventricle to the heart : these are araall hoUowsj, 
into the first of which the blood, after it haa 
circulated through the body, flows, from thence 
it pafisea into the second, and from these is 
pumped out, if we may so speak, through the 
arteries, to be again, after it haa obtained a 
fresh supply gf oxygen from the ^iHs, circulated 
through the system. Fishes, we see, have but 
one auricle and ventricle to the heart, human 
beings have two ; the former ai'c called cold- 
blooded^ the latter warm-blooded animals. In 
birdsj the temperature of the blood is miich, 

I higher than in man; in flsli^ much lower. 
The teruij "fiiiny tribes," is often ai^TjUad- *a 
these dweil&ts in tbe Aee^. ^Q owt iLtsjS^s^ 
^ow how many fms tliey Vwre, a»5!.N^>a-'^ >a.'es«. 
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uae of those appeudogei? Moat usually, the 
number of flus is seven— via.j two dorsal, or 
back fiiiB ; two pectoral, or breast fins ; two 
ventral, and one anal fin. The first of theee ia 
situated quite at the under part of the body, 
about where it is joined to the bead; and the 
last, a little before the commencement of the 
tailj which ia soractimca called the aaudal fin, and 
ia the principal organ of motion, the other fins 
being chiefly used to balance and guide the 
body. They conuiat of a thin ekiu, or mcm- 
btane, supported by rays, which rays are of two 
kind^ : 9pi?iQii8, consisting of a sin^lo bony 
spike, generally hard and sharp; <yr Jiexible, that 
Ib, divided into several finer points, like bunches 
of stoat hairs. Both these fins and the tail 
can. be moved in any direction^ at the pleasure 
of the animalj which by means of them is en- 
abled to glide and turn in a peculiarly graceful 
and easy maimer, or to dart forward with great 
swiftness. 

The banes of the fish are much Jess solid and 
weighty than those of any other animals, ex- 
cept birds, which are hollow j and the whole 
frame is light and buayant — that is, eispecially 
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Hence we have also buoyancy, and buoy, sucli as 
is often seen floating, na a mark^ above a sand- 
bant, or other spot ^vhicli it would be dangeroua 
■ for a Tessel to approacli. Ships also carry life- 
liuoys, to throw oi^erboard, in case of an 

IfLCoident, tbat persons, clinging; to them, may 
be supported, until help can reach them. A 
fislij then, is very buoyantj and has a form 
beaatifidly adapted for dividing and passing 
througli the waters. Ships and boats, you 
will see, are made after this model ; the pointed 
boWj the head gradually swelling out, and then 
again decreasing, and terminating at the 
stem — ^thc tail ; human ingenuity could con- 
triTe nothing better than this, nothing bo g-ood. 
Those swift-sailing vessels which arc called 

I" clipper- built," are as much like a fish in shape 
aa possible. 
Those beantifnl scales which cover the body 
of the tenants of the deep, ajid sliiue and gleam 

ilike silver, may be considered as the animal's 
coat armour J they are all directed backwarda, 
80 as to offer no resistance to the water. 
Only the lower jaw of a fiah is mLOveable, and 
the teeth are what arc GaWfti 0Kse.ouB^'3t\ift"v^ ■-, 
they are usually of a sim^\^e,^&v&'t'^^'^'^^^^^^^*^ 
erj numerous, not being «MTi?taea."to^'^^»^"'^ 
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atrictly be called the jawj but tlistributed over 
the other lioues of tlie mouthy iind Boinctimea j 
cveu on tbe tongue; in some spccicSj tliey ara 1 
planted very irregularly^ in otbers, Lu perfect ■ 
order. FiahEs bave et/es, aud larj^o Btarlng 
ones, too ', for the most part, they arc placed 
laterally — that is, on tbe side of the head; al- fl 
thougli sometimes, in Bpeciee which frequent 
the bottom of tbe sea very raucli, they bz'G 
directed 'upwards. In some species tbey are ■ 
situated at the extremities of two side pro- 
jections j tUi* 33 the caae with the Uammer- 
lieadcd Sharkj which it ■waidd be quite a mis- 
take to call handsome. The range of vision in 
fish docs not appeal' to be f^reat, although the 
gight ia acute for a &hort distance. ■ 

There can be no doubt that fisbea exercise 
both the senses of iaste and tQuch, FiUhough tbe _ 
organs by which they do ao ai-e not very percep- I 
tible ; they also, it is likely, smell, and certainly 
hear-f being sometimes attracted, or driven away, ^ 
by certain sounds, which ai-e tKsfL^ecn.blc or H 
otherwise to them. They have no org^aua of 
voice, yet are some of them not altogether _ 
mute. The Tunmes_, which ewarm in vast sboals, I 
j»flkG a loud hissing noise ; the Ground Ling 
also emitt) a similar, sound >v!ifcn handled, 
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H There is one fish, ■whicli givea a kind of shriek 

when takeuout of tlie water; among the Scplsj 

^- thcic is one whicli lows like on Ox^ another 

H tvhioh giTints and snorts, and auotlier which 

moans piteously, and even sheds tcarSj when in 

I distress. Many others might be uattieri as 
exhibiting pleasurable and sad feelings, by the 
utterance of aoiinds. That they are capable of 
a high state of enjojmentj no one who has 
watched them &porting amid the watery depths, 
can for a moment doubt ; and the careful solici- 
tude nianil'ested by whalee and seslsj and other 
fishes, for their young-, pi-ovea that, il" cold- 
blooded aniimals, they have yet warm aft'ectionH. 
Tlie character which has been generally attri- 
buted to them is that of great Toracity, and 
^m hostility one towards another; hut this is not 
^ correct. In the main, they ai-e harmlese, ho- 
piable, sportive creatures j doubtless, the larger 
prey upon the smaller ones, bnt thia is only in 
accordance with the law which prevails all 
through the world of aniinated natxire. Man 
■ feeda upon the OS aud the ehcepj and other of 
the inferior nnimala. True^ he does not catcli 
thom^ aud eat theiu alive \ ^iecTWlftfe ^i«i \is&\«sK^ 
taught differently, and \iaa ^vTicx t-ss-w:^ ■Kc.J^-e^ 
sibilities than the fisli, ^v^^c\l ^^ Q^:^^ «^^^ ] 
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what are called its natural instincts j lt/eij/*« 
hungry, and it sei^pB tliat whlcli comes most 
readily to hand to satisfy its hunger, and tlie 
chief buainess of its life is to find sufficLent ■ 
for this purpose ; hence it is alraost constantlyj 
even in its sport with its fellows, hmitiug for 
food, as arc all other wild creatures, and tlis fl 
benevolence of God ia nowhere more visibly 
displayed, than in the enjoyment which this 
pursuit and capture of prey affords. UnHkafl 
many of the engroBsing pursuits of man, it 
ia ^pleasure as well as a business. The fiahca 
work and play at the same time ; they eat when 
they are hungry, and they rest when they ara 
tired ; and this is what we cannot always do. 
Yes, it may be eaid, and presently they get 
eaten themselves. True, hut they know nothing 
about it beforehand; up to the raomeut of 
death tliey are perfectly free from fear and 
care, and their suffering is soon over, Some of 
them, no doubt, have long-continued dJaeascj- 
and &ome die in a gi'adual^ lingering manner, 
eipecJaUy those which are taken for the suste- 
nance of man J but the former cases are very 
rare, and the Latter need not be so common as 
tbejr are. Han makes it so, God does not order 
it,- foi' although Jle gives Uic ctealvvtes Cor otir 
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Huse and susteiiancej yet it ia with such injxmc- 
Btiona to mercy, and tender regard to all things 
Hthat can feel imn and sufter anguieb, that if 
H we obey Him, ve shall be very careful to kill in 
Hthe speediest and easiest way possible the 

■ creatures that ^ve require. Let u^, then, keep 
Hno fish out of water longer than is necessary; 

and this bringg us to inquire why it is that 
acme fish do live ho much longer out of their 
native element than others. It has been ob- 

■ Bervedj that those which are aecufitonied to 
^ come most frequently to the surface of the 

■water, die moat quickly when taken out of itj 
B while those which liirk chiefly at or near ths 
hottom, retain life for a long time when on 
land. Herrings, mackerel, whiting may be 
H mentioned, as examples of the former elasa ; 
and soles^ plaice, flounders^ and other flat fiBh, 
of the latter ; theae we often see flapping their 
fina and tailSj and even springing out of the 
basket which contains them, long after they 
have been caught; the others are perfectly 

I motionless and lifeless in a very short time 
after they have reached the shore, even if tW-i 
axe broug:hf: there alive. 
The ifBson appeara \ja ^aft, 't^^'a*' "^^^^^ '^ 
hich ore the moat act.\\e ^^^^ Mi^^"^ "^^ 
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habits and movements, consume more oxygen 
tbau the otliera, and their gills not being 

I adapted for abatractiag it from the air, they 
the sooner feel its deprivation. We Bhouid say ■ 
that the fiah dies for waut of water ; whereas, in 
realitVj it dies for want of air, and, curiouBly 
enoiigbj does so directly it is brought out of 
the former, aurt into the latter element : it can- 
not breathe dry aiTj but only that Trhich forms 
a component part of water. It may jierhapg be 
difficult for our readers to comprehend all this ; 

Ibut let them endeavour to bear the facts in mind, 
and they will serve to explain many things 
which they may observe im the peculiar habits 
and adaptations of fish, the difi^erent kinds or 
Tarieties of which we will now briefly describe. 
The WuALE. What a large creature ia 
tills ! It swims about iu the deep sea like a 
floating island, fiei^ncntly measuring fcoin 
B eighty to a hundred feet iu length. It is 
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spoken of iu Scripture as the Leviathan; tlie 
alluaious to it arc four iu number; our readers 
should find them out. But, properly speaking, 
whales are uot fish, they being warm-bloodedj 
and breathing through, lungs ; hence they are 
obUffed frequently to come to the surface to 
breathe; they also britig ioitTft. llnciLt yovuig 
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ilire. All true fish arc oviparous (that is, lay 
eggs), tlteae animals are viviparous,- onnm is the 
Latin for egg, vizum for life, and here you 
have the origin of the two terms j add to eithep 
pario, to bring forth, and you have the mean- 
ly ing complete. \^lmie9, then, are viviparous, 
rarm-blooded animals, and they belong to the 
class called inamtnalia^ in which are placed 
liftU those creatures which suckle their yonng; 
lithe term, beings derived from the Latin, mamma, 
[the breast. There arc several kinds of -whalea, 
the largest being the common or Greenland 
Whale, which la fonod in great iiumbera 
about Spitzbergeu and other northern counti'iea, 
to which many ships are annually deapatchcd, 
for the purpose of taking; them, from hlngland, 
Holland, and other parts of Europe, as well 
as Animica. The moat valuable part of the 
animal is the blubber, or fat, from which the 

■cil is extracted, a single capture sometimes 
yielding aa ranch as -iOOO gallons ; the product 
next in value 18 what ia calletl the whalebone, 
although it forms no part of the skeleton of 
the animalj and is quite a different substance 
from ita other bones, bciug more like horn in 
its nature. The whale has no teeth to masti- , 

Bcate or chew its food, tiiii sVaaw&^"^wv.^^^Sbi%. ■ 
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open moutlij would l>c likely to have a larger 
fiali than it could switllow go into ttc some- 
whftt narrow passage of its throat; to prevent 
tliiflj the upper jaw is famished with a aeries 
of projecting laminfe^ or plates, of great Icngthj 
which meeting and crossing eac!i other, form 
a kind of coarse strainer, ■whose framework 
is the whalebone, employed, as our readers 
know, for raany useful pnrpoaes; this is aomc- 
titnea called lateen : from a single jaw have been 
taken ag many as eight hundred pieces, 

Tbe scientific name of the Greenland "Whale 
ia BaliBna mysticetiis ; there is another species 
found in the South Seas, Called the Black 
Whale, by naturalists Balcena Australts. Theefl m 
enormous creatures feed chiefly upon minute f 
marine animals, of which they must swallow 
immense numbers^ to support such huge moun- m 
taina of fat and flesh. Notwithstanding their ^ 
size, they swim with great rapidity, especially 
when struck with the harpoon. Or iron dart 
used in their capture, the line attached to 
which ia drawn Out of the boat bo swiftly, thata 
it would catch fire with the friction were it not 
kept wetted; this line is sometimes run out to 
the extent of a mile or more, and then the 
^oai is dragged with great \e\oc;\tY ^-\«Qu^h. 
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the foaming watera by the -wounded and macl- 
deued creatui'e, which cannot remain very 
long under TratCTj and on coming to tha surface 
to breathCj is again struck, perhaps fatally, and 
after lashing the wiiTea into foam with its 
forked tail, which has been known to break a 
strong boat in halves, aa if it were a child's toy, 
and dyeing the eea for miles with its bloody and 
spouting Up far into the sky two jeta or streams 
of water from the blowefa, as the holes in thft 
top of its head are calledj it floats a lifeless 
mass, and is towed to the ship, to have th© 
hlahber and baleen cut out. Wbale-iiBhing is 
Tery dangerous and exciting employment, and 
there are no more hardy and adventurous 
sailors than thoae who go forth in puranit of 
'this monster of the' deep, whiehj unless attackedj 
Is bapmlesa enough. Besides the two kind* 
mentioned, there is the Cachelot^ or Sper- 
maceti Whale, whoac Latin name is almost as 
long and ugly as itself — PJiysekr macroc^ha- 
his, the latter term meaning, great- headed. 
This animal haa teeth, but on the lower jaw 
only, an,d its throat is veiy wide ; so that if 
the traualation of the Scripture is correct in 
calling that a whale which swallowed Jonah, ■ 
this niust have been t\ie a^tcKc^. \'(.^sss5s.t«^H 
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yielil ao Urge a quantity of oil as the above 
iciiids, Imt it is purer aud more valuable, being 
called sperm oil i iieitlier Las it any whalebone 
to aftei', but in its immense banrel-ahaped head 
is a great ^juiiutity of an article called sperma- 
ceti; ill Latin, cetaoeum, llence Cetacea is the 
name given by ftome naturalists to the wholi 
gemis of animals to wliieh this species belong 
there are other species of ivhales, but those 
Bpokca of arc the most common, 

Tlie DoLPuiK is anothnr of the sea mam- 
malia, about which wonderful etorioa arc toldj 
its Latin name is DeJphtnus delphis. It measures 
from six to ten feet in length, has a long snoutj, 
like a beakj on i^'liich account it is tsoraetime* 
called the Sea Goose ; a very large head, and 
roundiaU body^ g:radually tapering oft' to the 
tail, whose end branc;lies out into a crescent 
shape; it has eight Bniall teeth in each jaw, and 
three finsj one dorsal and two pedoraL It is 
chiefly found in Trarm latitudes, and poets have 
told U3 that it is Tcry fond of liatening t 
music; also that, "n'henciiptm'ed andinits death 
agonies, its skin assumes all the coloura of tbo 
j-mnbow; but this does not a^ijear to be truO/. 
^^gy hhck and white, anOi a mb-VOTt ci^ ^< 
Ife^iug all the tints of "sv^ucV H ttcaAio^'^V 
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The PoitPoisEj called Delph inus phoccpna, 
likewise belongs to this family (the Cetacm), 
being a near relative of the dolpliin, wliich it 
somewhat resembles; the snout, howBTerj is 
more obtuse, or blunt, being something like 
thatrof a liog. The: name of this animal appears 
to be composed of the tiro Latin ttotcIs parens, 

Pa hogj And pisces, a fiali; it ia often, called the 
Sea Hog, The porpoUcs swim iu large Bhoals, 
and leap and gambol about in a most extra- 
ordinary manner; wc may frequently see them 
not far from the shore^ and up tidal rivers, 
poking up thsii' black snouts, and even Icapiug 
quite out of the water, making all the time a loud 
^anoi-tiug, or blowing uoiae, ivbich in calm 
^weather may be heard at a great distance ; they 
are generally on their hunting expeditions after 
the m.ackeifc!, herrings, salmoii^ or other fish, 
which they frighten and scatter^ so that they 
^■are not liked by the iishermen, irhose nets, 
^toOj they often break in their eagerness to get 
at their prey. They measure from four to eight 
feet in length. 
[ The GaAMPdSj or Thresheh, as it is some- 

I times called, is but a s^ecie^ fa'? '^tit->^ft»aR^ 
F although much, lai'ger than, t\\c cG'a3aaw&\^-&-^ 
mbeing usually fjom twenty K^ t^t^V'^-'o-'^^ '^^' 
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in length ; it is a great enemy to the whale, 
which, meeting ia large numberBj it will Bome- 
times attack and devour. The Grampus some- _ 
timcBj though rarely, viHita our coasts, one of I 
several which nscendetl the river Tay, in Scot- 
land, a few yeara since, was taken j it weighed^ 
five tons, antl realized to the captors ^-iO^ H 

The NAiiVAt, or NA'W'vnAL, as it is variously ' 
spelled, differs from the rest of the Cetacm in 
having no teeth j hut instead thereof, a long 
pointed hora, or tusk, which is very white^ and 
hard as the finest ivory ; it is what is called 
spirally stiiatcd — that is, twisted like a sere 
from the hase to the point; eometimea the: 
are two of these horns, one on each side 
the head, but when this is the case, they are 
generally of different lengths, that on the le 
eide being the longest. When the animid is 
attacked, it UHe& this weapon with great power 
and effect, and many a battle has the Green- 
land and Norwegian flshermau with the fierce 
Narvalj amid the rough waves of the northern 
seas. The Sea Unicom, asitia sometimes calledj 
on account of its horn, is a prize worth taking, 
being from twenty to thirty feet in length, and 
gelding a very fine oil; the flesh is also much 
fprijsediLs an article of diet. Monodow mimQcero* 
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is the Bcientifi-C name of the animal ; these two 
■words come from the Greek, the first means 
single-tootlicdj and the latter means a single 
horn, ao that one seema but a repetition of the 
oth^. But three instances are recorded of 

»the Narval having visited the British coast. 
The first was in 1648 j the second in 1800, 
when the specimen^ measuring twenty-five feet 
in length, was taken ; and the third in 1806. 
The body of the animal is of a pointed oval 
shape J its colour a dusky white, with gi'ey or 
dingy black roundiah spots ; the skin resem- 
bling that of the whale in textm'C and thicU- 
nesa; the breadth of the forked tail is from 
fifteen to twenty inches; it has no dorsal fln^ 
but a sharp ridge running down the centre of 
the back ; the spiracle, or blow-hole, through 
■which it spouts up the water, is on the top of 
the head. 
■ The Shark. — We now leave the Ceiacea, 
and come to the true fish^ beginning with the 
most ferocious and destructive of all the in- 
habitanta of the deep — happily, very rarely 
aeen near our own shores. Tliese voracious 
sea-monetera belong to the order of fishes 
called cartilaginous, because the bones of their 
skeleton aj'P soft^ like gristVe, ot twi'tii»^\ 
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nothing <'aii be more frightful and hideous 
than is their general appcai'ancc, which in 
itself is sulEcient to cxoito terror, without the 
associations of death and mutilatioti corL-^ 
neoted with it. In the tropical seas, sharks 
^row to an imraeiise sixe, and on the shorea 
which they frequent, it is moat perilous to 
enjoy the luxury of a bath; their jaws arc so 
strong, that they have been known to cut a 
man clean in two at a single bite; and the 
tlinieusiona of the throat may be jinlged from 
the fact that an entire human body has been 
found in the stomach of one : everywhere they 
are drearled and shunned by the finny tribes, 
as ivell as men. They are called caifiivorotts, 
from the Latin carnuHi ^^^\ on wluch they 
entirely feed; they have the moat formidable 
apparatus for devouring of any animal or 
ereaturCj the teeth being thickly setj and pointed 
like spikes ; in acme species they are so nume- 
rous, that the whole mouth is lined Tvith them ; 
they are all used for tugging and tearing, more 
thEtn for grinding, t!ie food being swallowed 
entire. Squahis ia the scientific name of the 
Shark genus. Anything whicli is filthy, foul, 
ii[j3si^htly we call squalid i and we speak qf 
ooarseae&Sf want of cleanlmeeaj as squufor i thi 
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wMch Iiave been 
adopted into the EngUsh laiigna^Cj and you 
^^wiil understand by tbeiu why the itbove generic 
■name is applied to the sharks, whose skiu is 
rough and filthy-looking-^ being what is called 
coj'iaceouSj that is, covert-d with hard lumps 
[ like coma ; sometimes tuberculated, that is, beset 
with small sweUings or pimples, called tubercles, 
■ intermixed with spines and scaly plates, pre- 
senting the appearance of some loathsome 
form of disease. The substance called shagreen 
is prepared from the skin, and tlmt of other 
animals of the same cartilaginous order. 

The sharks, tooj have great ugly heads, 

;enerally wider across than the bodyj some- 

mes shaped like a flattened barrel, sOmetimcB, 

in the hammer- headed species, like a huge 

iiammer, with the body for a handle, and then 

the snout projects a long way over the mouth, so 

that the animal cannot seize its prey without 

turning over on its back ; but we should not 

object to this arrangement, for it enables many 

poor swimmer for his life, both man and fishj 

to escape the jaws of the devouring monster. 

The great White Shark,, which nataraliBts 

Squalus carchariaSt sometimes weighs 

early two thousand ponnii^', tWts ^li-a^^a t*;^ 
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this Requin, deriving the tenn, as it liaa been. 
aaid, from requiem, a death Bong, because tlua 
dire monster is so intimately associated with, 
death and destruction. Such is tlie Shark j a 
creature that no oue coidd view, uor even 
think about, without a tlirUl of liorror, wid yet 
the Almighty created it to awim in the deep 
waters for some wlsa and good purpose ; tliis 
we must believe^ although we laay not be able 
qiute to understand the benevolent end which 
its existence answers. 

The DoG-PisHj whose scientific name is 
Spinax acanihias, both terms having reference 
to the spiny or prickly nature of its outward 
formation, is a small species of shark^ which is 
often found upon our coaats In great numbers, 
in puTBuit of haddocksj cod, and other fish. 
They are accompanied on their hunting ex- 
peditions by their young, when not six inches 
long ; the full-growu fish measures about two 
feet. As many as 20,000 of these dog-fish 
havSj it ia said, been taken at once in a Cornish 
net called a seine; they have slender hodiesj a 
cleft or divided tail, and a head something like 
that of a dog. This animal haa a singular 
moAe of defence ; if attacked when in the 
w&ter, it bendft itself iu tke {orio. ot a bow, and 
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Hthen 'by a auddeu motion dii'ecta the spines 
with which its b&ck is firmed in sucli a way as 
' to strike the offending object j and so accsiratBly 
^pls this Aone, that if a finger be placed on its 
"head, it mil be struck by one or more of these 
spines, while the animal itself remains un- 
touched by them. 

There ia sometimes seen on the British 
coasts a species caJled the Fox-tail Shai-k; this 
has the upper division of the tail much length- 
ened, aud the snout not broad and flattened, 
but conical ; that is, round and pointed. 

The cg^s of some sharks, and of several other 
cartilaginous fish, arc deposited ia homy cases, 
of an oblong shape^ lengthened into a narrow 
itring, aa it were, at each of the four corners. 
We may often pick np these eases among the 
heaps of aea-weed on our shores j the fisher- 
men call them Mermaids' Parses; those which 
are moat frequently found are termed Skait- 
barrowB^ belonging to tlic Skait, or Maid, called 
by naturalists Kvia iafi'$j tbia is a member of 
the Rft'tdee or Ray group of tlie cartilaginous 
order. It is a curiously sliaped fisli, having a 
broad flat body^ terminated bya long priekly tail ; 
;he head terminates in a blunt point, but you 
cannot tell where it begins, althavi^lv Vat ^V-ai'^'^ 
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eyes are prominent ciiougli. Great uuralierB 
of tliia fish are caughtj and its flesh i«, 
eaten by the poorer cLagses, altbougb it ie 
coarae and ill-taated : it is much ueed as baifi 
for other fish, An old Enghah naturalist, 
named Willoughbyj mentions a skait so large ^ 
that it woidd bavo served 120 men for dinner jH 
and it is beUevcd by some that tlie fi&h of 
tluB kind arc among the largest iubaljitanl 
of the deep, remaining generally at the bottoi 
where net or line cannot reach them, We m 
only the dwarfs and juveniles, 

There are aeveral other of the Cartilaginoi 
fiahcsj, such as the Thornback, wliicii closclj 
resembles the skait in general appearance j 
the ToBPEDOj or Elucthic Hat, ivhose het 
and body, all in one, form a nearly pcrfec 
disc, or circle, out of which the two dorsal fii 
and tail project in a very singular manner. 
TliiB ia sometimes ctdled the Cramp-fish, odfl 
account of the peculiar sensation which it™ 
toiich produces, being like the shock of au 
electrical machine ; this power is, no doublfl 
given to tlie creature for protection againSt^ 
its enemicB, as well as to enable it to secure 
2£s prey. Several other inhabitants of i. 
deep are also thus gifted, Vn a ^c^ter 
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lesser degree; as the Electrical Eel, found 
in the poola of" South America, which has 
been knowu to atuu. a horse, aud render him 
powerless. Much like an Eel in shape is the 
curious Hag-fish, Bometimes brought up in 
the net ofl' OUT coasts; it is fi'om four to six 
inches long, and looks as if it had no head ; its 
body is covered with minute pores, of holes, out 
of which, OE pressure, comes a stinky kind of 
fluid. It often makes its way into the bodies 
of other iish, and, after devouring the inside, 
opens a door in the skin and cra^TI3 out^ without 
paying for board aud lodging. It haa no eyes, 
and merely a kind of slit for a mouth; this ia 
fringed with ciiri^ or hairs, like a beard. It is 
nearly related to the LampueYj feasting on 
which, you know, caused the death of King 
Henry I. This fish was formerly considered a 
great delicacy; those caught in the river Severn 
were most highly prized. Petromyzon marinus, 
meaning the Sea Stone-sucker, is the name of 
the Lamprey, which, to avoid being carried away 
by the current of the tidal rivers that it 
frequents, attaches itself to roeks aud stones by 
the mouth. It sometimes grows to the length of 
three feet in warm climates j we seldom see it 
more than one foot long. T^^^a "V.^mwas. t-v- 
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pended large sums in rearing and fattening 
lampreya for their luxurious feaats. One of 
L their emperors, named Lucullus, as Pliny tells 
^P iiSj had & fish-pond of bhcIi extent^ that, at his 
~ death, ita contents wcinj sold for four million 

Iaestercea ,• the value of a sesterce was about 
sfiveii farthings of our moncyj so my readers 
tnay calculate what this woidd amount to. 
We have uow to speak of the horn/ fishes, 
and as thei*e are very numeroug, only such of 
thera aa ate frequently seen on our Bhorea, and 
^ in our mfirketa, can be mentioned. 
H Let ua take :first the family group called by 
H naturalists GadidcSt or CoD-fisH. The com- 
^ men Cod is too m'cII known, to need a descrip- 

ition. We liavc all seen it, and partaken of its 
firm, sweet fleah ; it frequently grows to a very 
large slize, One, taken at Scarborough, in 
1773, measm-ed five feet eight inches in length, 
five feet in circumference, or round, and 
weighed seventy-eight pounds. We do not^ 
L however, commonly see the fisli more than ^ 
B about three feet long. The Cod inhabits thoH 
" traters of cold latitudes cHieSy; the prin- 
ejjyaJ fisheries are on the coast (.culkd the Bank) 
«r JVeTTibundiandj in the Bay ot ^MXifi^^, i*.-?^ 
)M David's Strait, and along t\\G co^a^ oS. \i^-ti 
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dor aud Nova Scotia, all beiu^ in tlie great I 

Northern Ocean. It is to tbe last-named I 

Btations tliat the British fisLei's cMefly resorC ; I 

as many as twenty thousand being annually I 

employed there^ iritli from two to three hundred I 

vessela, wLicli are of the class called achooncrs. I 

The fish are taken by means of lines, whose I 

books ore baited with the entrails, or flesh, of ■ 

other fish, or of sea fowls. Nets ai'e sometimes I 

employed. Prom March to August is the I 

geason for the fishery ; eekrlier than the formefj H 

or later than the latter montbj it would be I 

impossible to carry on the occupation on these I 

ice-bound shores. H 

The French^ the Americans, and the Dutch H 

alao enter largely into this profitable pursuit. I 

It is to Newfoundland that the two former H 

people ehiefly go. The latter nsc what tliey I 

call a beug, that is, a I'OpCj, half a league or moi'e ■ 

in length, wbieh is kept from RUiking by buoys ■ 

placed at intervals, aud the books attached to I 

which are chiefly baited with lampreys; for a I 

large supply of these tbey Bend over to Eng- I 
la;icl, where the livei^ are well stored with. it\es&.. 
Were it not for the enoTmou^ cfi,Mi'u\?j "^'"^^''^^'a 
// taken and consum&d, t\ie Coet'S^ -sq^^ 

•ease so as to fill tke Nsa-texa- ^ -^vc^^ 'Jj 
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of a moderately sized flah, baa been known 
weigh two iiouTic!& ten ounces^ and this, it 
calculated, might contain 9,384',000 eggs — 
think of thatj for the progeny of a single (iah! 
How many eggs were there in that stout 
echoonciv the Janet Hay, of which we read- 
that she retnrned home lately^ witli a take afl 
30,000 lieh? Much Cod^ both fresh and salt, 
is consumed in this coimtry, but far more 
(Catholic countries, where, on particular daj 
only fish may be cateu. The liver of this Ha 
is foil of oil^ whichj of late years, has ccm^ 
largely into u^e, aa a remedy for certain discasc^jj 
and tliia, of conrse, baa greatly increased tlifl 
value of the fisheries. Fresli Cod is considered 
beet for the table from October to ChriBtmi 
Like many other fish, they have bladders, by 
the compression or distension of which they ■: 
are enabled to rise or sink in the water j thcseil 
are called sounds, and ai'e pLckledj, and sold 
HCiparately. 

The Latin name of the Cod is Gadus moV' 
rhuai that of the Haddook, Gadus isffle^nui , 
that of the Whitinh, Gadtes merlangus ; that' 
of the LiNGj Gadus moha/ that of the Hake, 
Gadus merlucitts. These are aU members ofiJ 
t^e Cod, or Gadidce family , sxuSi tommnii fish. 
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■n-itli ns J they are gregarious-- that ja, go in 
shoals, m>Tiictinie3 so large as to cover many 
miles of the sea; they have their annual migra- 
tions, for the piiL'posc of spaioning — that ia, 
depositing their eggs, called spawD, in the rivei*B, 
or on sheltered parts of the coast ; tliey are ac- 
companied by hoists of porpoises, dog-fish, and 
other enemies, -n-hich devour them by wholesale; 
and the osprey, the fish-hawk, the Qormorant, 
and the gull make great havoc amongst them ; 
still on they move, directed hy instinct to the 
spots best suited for tlieir purpose, and turn 
not aside, though killed and caught by thou- 
fimndg and by millions. 

We read of n. shoal of Haddocks that ex- 
tended, ill breadth, three milea from the sliore, 
and in length, ybr/y miles ; and of three fisher- 
men, near Scarborough, loading their boats 
twice a day with the fish, for some days, taking 
each time about a ton weight. It ia the Haddock 
which is called St. Peter's fish, on account of 
having a black spot on each side of the hack, 
made, it is said, by the forefinger and thumb of 
the Apostle, as he held the fish, to take from its 
mouth the ti-ibute-money, wliich our Lord 
commanded him there to seek. 
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Of the vast quantities of "WHting annually 
consumed in this country alone, it is almosit 
imposfiible to form a correct calculation ; and^ 
Ling, again, is a fish of whicli a great deal iiM 
eaten here, in a dried state especial!}' ; aa 
many as 900,000 pounds weight of this fish are 
sent over from Norway every year. The Hake 
is a coarser fish than either of the othcrB; it 19 
very plentifid on the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devonehirc, and also on those of Scotland and 
Ireland, where it often goes by the name ofl 
Stoek-fish. " 

That beautiful and much-eBteeraed fish the 
Mackerel is placed by naturalists in the genus 
called Scoinberidm, and it is termed Scomber 
scomber, as much as to say this is the scomber, 
the headj or king of the tribe. Now scombrmt 
in Latin, means a dolt or a simpleton ; but we 
know not why such a name should be applied to 
the Mackerel — one of the most elegant of fish 
in shape, most beautiftil in silver and steely- 
blue tintBj and moat delicate in flavour. Like 
the fishes last described, Mackerel go in vaat 
shoals. They viBit chiefly the west and south- 
west shores of Britain^ where their arrival is 
eagerly looked fat by the fishermen, who go out 
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A mile or two from the shore, and stretch their 
nets, of great esteat, aca'osa the tideway, so aa 
to catch them coming iu. A single boat has been 
kuQira to take as many as fetched seventy pounds. 
Not long siacc there were caught in the west bay 
at Weymouth 300j000 of tliese fish in one day, 
and then about 50,000 escaped by the breaking 
of the net. In uo wai'm latitudes have 
Mackerel ever been found, except just abont 
the island of St. Helena, where they may be 
caught all the year round ; they are extremely 
voracious fish, coramittiug great haToc among 
the shoals of Herriugs. They are couaideted 
to he in season for the table from March to 
June. 

The Tunny, called T/iJ/nnus vulgaris, is a 
near relative of the Macterel, tlian which it ia 
considerably larger. We do not sec it on our 
shores, but it is plentifiil in the Mediterranean, 
where a great number of persons are every 
year employed in its capture. The Tunny has 
a large and powerful tn.iL, and striking this 
forcibly aiid rapidly against the water, it pro- 
duces a sound which, when in large numbers, 
can be heard miles o3'; the Sardinian and 
Sicilian sailors, and others on the Italiau coasts, 
jrken they hear this sound iioro, ^l-a.^, \sl«^ 
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H that the TiiTuiea are coming, and that they 
H must plant their nets, which they do very 
^M gladly. 

H The SwoHn-FisH, XipJiiua gladiius^ihe Iftttei 
H term being the Latin for a sword— as naturalists 
H call it, heai'5 some relationship to the Tumiy.^ 
H It receives its uanie from the long, pomted,fl 
H horny snout which projects from the upper 
H division of the head, awl is a very formidable 
H instrument, m well tlic whale knows^ which is 
H often killed hy it ; the two fishj it is said, never 
H meeting without engaging in a combat. The 
H Sword-fish is sometimes fifteen feet in length, 
H and weighs 100 pounds j it ia found swimming 
H singly about the tropical aeas, aa well as the 
H warmer parts of Europe. It is exceedingly 
H irritable, and rushes at any offending ohjecbM 
^ with all ita force; iu this way it has been known 

I to bury its weapon wholly iu the timber of a 
ship. Its Jlesh is said to be good eating, re- 
sembling veal. 
The Herrfng, like the Cod, ia the typical 
fiah of a genus; that is, the type or pattern 
which naturalists have agreed to take as their 
guide, in their ai'rangement of certain fielies 
jnio a ^zniJj group, all the raembera of which 
ansj, fvAen spoken of asageimatCa'ic&.'tt.eTm^ii, 
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or, in scientific language, Chtpeincs, although 
they have other names besides to distinguish 
them, individually ; thus the common. Hcrriag 
is termed by them Chpect harengus. A truly 
beautiful fish is thiSj with a skin that gleams 
like silveFj but ao common, that few care to 
notice It; its bones are more uumerouB and 
slender than those of almost any other fish, 
and scarcely any die so quickly when taken ont 
of the waterj it-^ teeth are es.ceedingly minute, 
from which it ia supposed the animals on which 
it feeds must be so too. Immense numbers of 
shrimps, no bigger than fleas, have been found 
in its stomach, and the spawn or eggs of other 
inhabitanta of the deep, many of which, in their 
turn, piey upon the Herrings that visit our 
shores every year in countless multitudes. Thus 
in 1773 the Herrings, for two monthsj were so 
numerous on the Scottish coastSj that IfiSO 
boat-loads were taken in a single night ; this 
would be about 20^000 barrels of the fish, when 
salted and dried. When done in this way, and 
smoked over a wood fire, they are called bloatedj 
or red herritLgSj an aj'ticle of diet of which 
enormous quantities are consumed in this and 
other countries. It has been computed that if 
a sing-le pair of these fiali vf^^tit sft.^^'tV 
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remain ujiJisturbed for twenty years, they and 
their offspring would fill a space ei^ual to ten 
times the size cif the ca,rth ; hut their enemies 
are bo nunicrouB, and incessant in. tUeip 
nttacka, that the uumbcrti are kept down, ao as 
to be a blesaiug Eind a benefit to man. 

The Herring shoala generally visit the Britisli 
coaat about tho month of J^une; during the 
winter they remain in the northern seasj ^ 
where, beneath the ice, they find a iafe retreat ^ 
from their numeroys enemies. Their approach 
to the shore ia known by a sound like tlie 
pattering of rain, or the ripple of a gentle 
current; faint at tirat and scarcely audible^ iid 
grows louder and londerj until it becomes like 
the rash of a heavy fall of waters^ and lines 
and Hushes of light ^o playing over the oceaa 
in every direction, and as far as the eye caa 
reach. Ou comes the innumerable hoet, stretch- 
ing' miles and miles away, the finer and heavier 
fish swimiuing at a considerable distance be- 
neath the surface, and the younger and weaker 
ouea gliding along the top^ and~ presenting their fl 
silver scales to the sunshine. WhitB-winged 
sea gulla hover about them, screaming with 
delight at the feast tliua prepared. On the 
'' lii/'is of the aioal, and sometimea e^fta W th^ 
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midst of them, spreading havoc and tewor I 

B around, plunge tlic black-isnouted porpoises, or I 

■ the ravenous dog-fish, or it may he that a huge I 
grampus, or mouatrous bottle-nosed whale, I 

■ follows in hot pursuit i one of the^e latter fish^ I 
said to have been about sixty feet long, pursued 

a shoal of herrings to the entrance of the Bay 

■ of Derby Haven, in the Isle of Man, a few ■ 
yeara since, and the poor frightened fugitives 
actually leaped every now and then two feet out 

■ of the water by thousands, in their eagerness I 
to eacapCn They got among shallows, where 
the monster could not approach them; and 

■ afteif throwing up from Ma blow-holes, with a 
noise like that of thunder, two jets of water to 

_ the height of forty feet, he made off again. 

I In a still, warm night, the approach of a 
shoal of Herrings may be heard at a great 
distauesj and its progi'ess known by a broad 
belt of phosphorescent light, whicli comes 

B before the advancing line; aud also by sparkles 

■ and gleams of the Banie, which play about the 
agitated watera. Vast numbera of people hail 
this sight with joy, especially about the western 

I isles and coasts of Scotland, where the Herring 
fishery forms the chief means of support to the 
poorer inJiahitants. They caW. 'Oti\^ 'Coa >k>s^*&j 
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fishesj, and. well they may, for it gives item 
food, and tlic wherewithal to purchase clothca 
nud other neceesaries ; so let ua never despise 
the Herring, small as it may be, and common 
aSf like the BUUBhine and all the rest of Gkd'a 
best gifts, it is. 

The PiLcnARD, named Glitpea pilchardus, is 
not generally so long as its near relative^ the 
Hening. It has a body more round and tliick, 
with R slightly elevated back, and is altogether 
more heavy and clumsy-looking. This fishj too. 
Comes in vast shofils to the coasts of Britain, 
generally about the middle of July, remaining 
until October, and furnishing a profitable soiu^ce 
of employment to thousands. It is on the 
coast of Cornwall that the Pilchard fishery is 
moat productivej as many as 60,000 hogsheads 
having been taken there in one season, averag- 
ing each 3000 fish ; here ia another multipliea- 
tion sum for our readers. The Pilchards are 
caught in a large net, called a seme, which is 
more than a quarter of a mile long, one end 
being leaded to make it sink to the bottom, 
and the other corked, to keep it floating^. This 
is carried out in boatSj and thrown so as to 
enclose the fish, which are hi-onght to the aur- 
ice bj-mefljis of a, smaller net, c^W&i ftit tucft 
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^eine, aud litei-ally poured into the boats which 
carry them to the shore. The scenes on the?e 
occasions ai'e described as among the most 
joyous and animated of any connected with the 
iudnatrial occupations of man. 

The Spjiat is hut a little tiah, yet it is one of 

teonsiderahle importaneej on account of the num- 
bers annually take nj and the sustenance andeni- 
ploymeut which it affords to many people. This, 
too, ia a member of the Herring family, being 
the Clitpea spratius of naturaliBts. The shoals 
of Sprats resort mucli to oiu' tidal liverSj espe- 
cially the Thames, where they may be taken 
from thebegimiiag of November until the end of 
Marchj not being, hke the herring and pilchard, 
wholly or chiefly isummer viaitantsj hut, on the 
cantraryj, winter ones. Sprats arc much eaten 
by the poorer classes of this country ; they have 
been called " the weaver's beef of Colchester," 
a place in Esses, becansCj being brought there 
in great abundance^ the weavers of the place 
make them their principal food. They arc 
generally sold by the bushel, and are often so 
abundant as to be used by the fai-mera for 
m^annre ; they are pickled and di'ied like 
herrings, The fi&h called the Sardine, caught 
about tJjc island of Sardm\a.j bxiSl siecS.\bSSM 
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barrels, is & species of Sprat, if it l>e not, as 
some think, identical with our common sort. 

TheWucTjjijAiTj called C/tt/iea alta—the latter 
\Ford being the Latin for white — la n beautiful 
little fish, of which large quantities are taken 
in the Thames from the beginning of April to 
the end of September. It is somewhat loDg 
and slender, of a eilvery white colour j its flesh 
is moat delicioua, but it requires to be eaten 
neai' to the spot where it ia taken^ as it is too 
dehcate to bear carriage ; hence it is customary 
for the mennbers of the Govcmmentj, and other 
public bodicHj to go aiinuaUy to certain plnoeB 
on the banks of the Thames, for the purpose of ' 
eating ^^Tiitebait dinners. They ■vverc long sup- 
poaed to be the young of the Shadj but they 
are now proved to be a distinct species. 

lu the Phuronedidt^, or Flat-fish family, arc 
geveral species well known to us. The habits of 
all we pretty much the same ; they generally 
Iceep close to the bottom, and lie partly covered 
by the sand or soilj which in colour their upper 
surface cloaely resembles, ho that they are not 
readily seen, either by their enemicK or the 
small marine animals On which they feed. 
The memhera of this family vary greatly iu size. 



There is tte huge Halibttt, found chiefly on 
tlie coast of Norwa.y, which Bometimea wcigha 
500 pounds ; it has been taken near otth coasts 
seven feet sis inches m length, and weighing 
320 pounds. 

There is the TurboTj called Pleuronectes^ or 
Rhombus maximus, whose ordinnry weight 
ranges from five to ten poviuda, although it 
aometimea reaches thirty pounds; aud one was 
taken off Whitby, in YorkBhire, whicli weighed 
196 pounds. The flesh of tliis fish ia veiy firm, 
and of a delicate flavour, hence it is much 
esteemed aa an article of diet. It is found in 
great abundance and perfection on the aand- 
bauka between Dover and the French coast ; 
therSj and on those between the English and 
Dutch coaats, are the most valuable fishing- 
grounda, although it may be taken on nearly 
all the coasts of Britain. The fish are caught 
on lines, which extend sometimes three miles, 
and are furnished with as many as 2500 hooks, 
baited with a piece of herring or other fish. 
The lamprey appears to be the favourite baitj 
and at one time the Dutch were accustomed to 
purcliase annually of the Thames fishermen 
as much as came to £700 of the lesser lamprejj 
for this purpose. The Tur^jot ^la^OErj la ov*. cK 
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great importance in HoUaod, as well as in this 
couDtry ; about 100,000 of the fish are sold in 
Hilliiigsgate market cveiy year, and these are^ 
chiefly for the supply of Laudou alone. H 

Tlie VLA-\Q\i{PUuronectes plalcssn), theFLouN- 
DER [P.Jlesus), and the Sole (/*, salsa) are all 
fish too well known to need a description, The 
latter is much the best fish for the table, being J 
firm and well-flavoured; the two former are™ 
chiefly eatcu by the poorer classes. All three 
lire a considerable time after they ai-e out 
of the water, and, conaequeatlyj keep good 
much longer than those which die quickly ; 
they are sometimes taken very amall, and aold] 
by the dozen. There is a remarkable distinc-' 
tiou between the family of Flat fish and thai 
Haidte, or E-ays, to which the Skait belongs j J 
the latter, it may be noticed, are flattened hori^j 
zontaUy^that is, on a level with the ground- 
whUe the former are so verticalJy — that is, as il 
they had been stood up on edge, and pressed] 
together between the two hands until theyj 
became flat; so that in the one family the 
mouth openSj as it were, along the edge, or a' 
little below itj and iu the other acrosa jt. 
In the family termed SalmonidcB we havo^ 
but one fish tliat caabe ca\le5k cotooiQift, 'i.^iaS^ i» 
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the SalsioNj one of tlie fineat and most liighly 
prized inhabitauts of the waters. It aometimea 
measures as ranch as five feet iu length; it is a 
veiy handsotne fishj and in some Eea&ona is very 
plentiful. Although an inhabitant of the seas 
during a port of the year, it ia most usually 
taken in otit large rivera, where it gues to 
deposit ita spawn, ii'cqueDtly ascending many 
miles against the current^ and even springing 
up the faJla and cascades, with a strengtH and 
jLgiHty truly astoulshiug. Salmon most abounds 
in the Scottish rivers, and the greatest cap- 
tui'es generally take place about the month of 
July, when more than 7^00 fish have bpen 
caught at a single haul of the net; from fifty 
to a hundred at onco is a common take. Those 
which are not eaten fresh arc pickled, or kip- 
pered, as it is called. At cei-taiii parts of the 
rivers which they asccndj nets are placed across, 
to take them; these ai'e called aalmou weirs. 
Those on the Scottish river Tweed extend 
fourteen miles from the mouth ; they have let 
) for as much aa ^10,000 per ycar^ and to defray 
the expense, upwards of 200,000 fish must have 
been annually taken. As with all fish, the 
young of the Salmon are called /^y. A Salmon 
Peel is one that weigba leas 'Cas&xt. ^-kq -"jomsA'*', 
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when over tliat weight, and not fully grown, i^H 
is called a Grilse. Satmo salar is the iBcientific 
name of this fish; Salmo truitaj or the Salmon.^ 
Trout_, is Q different species of the same fa Tviil yjB 
sometimea called the Bull Troutj or Sea Trout. 
This, too, is much esteemed aa a table delicocyjj 
its flesh is of a pinkish coloiu', like that of the 
common Salmon, which, in its habitsj it closel] 
resemblcB; it commonly TFeigha about thi-ee 
pounda, Of the true Trout, and other fresh- 
water fish, we camiot here speak ; several olfl 
these belong to the Salmonidee family, but, as^ 
they never visit the sea, they would be out of 
place iu this book. ^| 

The Sturgeon, called Accipenser Hurio, is a™ 
lish by no means uncommon in some of our 
tidal rivera, which it annually ascends to 
deposit ita spawn. It ia curioualy shaped,., 
beiut 
thing 

uioutb without any teeth; along the body 
run fine rows of bony lumps, or tubercles, 
as they are termed j the tail is h^urt-ated^^ 
that is, divided in two; the upper division™ 
being much larger than the under. This 
Jish sometimes attains a larger size. Ona| 
;oaaght in the river Esk, m Sitot\«.ud, some 



long and slender, with a nose somc- 
lihe that of a greyhound, and a small i 
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years ago, ■weigUefl 460 pounds. The fleah 
-is esteemed a great delicaeyj and was bo 
in the time of the aucient Romans. It is 
called a royal fish, and every one taken m the 
I'ivcT Thames is presented to the Ciueen. In 
Russia, and other parts of the north of Europe^ 
there are extensive Sturgeon iisheries; of the 
roe an ai'tiele called caviar ia prepai'ed, and 
isinglass is the thick ■membrane forming the 
air-bladder. A Tiatnralist, named Leiuweuhoek, 
states that the roc of one Stm-geon has as many 
as one hundred and fifty tliousand millions of 
eggs -J and another, named Catcsby, says that 
a bnshel of spawn m&y bie taken from a single 
fish. How abundantly dees God provide for 
the suiiteuauee of man, and of all bis creatui'es [ 
That singular-looking animal the John Dorv 
ia not nnfrecjuently seen in the fishermen^B 
baskets on the western shores of Britain ; it is 
nearly as broad as it is long, trith a profile very 
much like that of a hog, and bony fins, or 
rays, which Imvo on the back long string, 
like terminations. Altogether, an odd fiali tliia 
to look at; but epicures — that is, people who 
delight in good lii-ing — -are very fond of it& flesh. 
It is aent up from the Cornwall and Devonskisfc 
coasts, especially about Torhay, to flttYiWi^'^s^ 
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marketsj, and fiiida ready purchasers. Wlteiu 
taken alive out of the water, this fish gives a 
kind of s!mek^ or wliiatlc, ivhich is prodaced 
by the air ruslmig tlirough the gills. Nuturalista 
call it the Zens filler, imd tell iis that it has 
aear relative iii the Indian seas, which the 
cull Zeus opah, of n bright silver colour, a ts 
like a new moon, and rays that go streaminj 
&way on each side of it^ and extend far beyond 
the tail, like the lines of an unfinished piece of 
network. ^ 

The Red atul Urey GunxAitDS are bpautifal 
fish to look at in the water, on account of their 
liright colours, and the metallic lustre that 
plays about them, but their shape ia very uglyj 
a large headj from which the body tapers off to 
a tail, eleft and formed much like that of the 
Sturgeon; the large pectoral fins project up- 
wards a long way, atid are armed with spines, 
as are the other flns ; great &taring eyas, that 
Beem looking at nothing in particular. Such are 
the Gurnards, called by naturalists Trigh'diB, 
being nearly related to the Mui-lets, which are 
BomctimCB eeeii gasping their lives out ou the 
beach, or displaying their brilliant tiuts, mostly 
i Tadj on the fishmonger'a stall. The Mullet 
ffronp^ or faniiiy, is called ilultido; ; VVt^ ■sue te- | 
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inarkable for tteir stasAl molitks and Ittrge 
eyes j the scales which, ou the Gurnards are 
Bmall and rough, on these fish are large and 
smooth; the shape^ too, is more elegant, 

Our readcTB will^ no doaht, have noticed a 

■"fish of a serpent-like form, of a dusky colour 
fthovSj and silvery white beneath, having its 
small fins edged with blackj this is the Coogerj 

■ or Sea Eel, belonging to a family called by 
naturalists MurtPnw; it sometiraeB attains a 

rVCry large size, Tveigbing as much as sixty 

rpOUnds, Or even a bundrcd-weiglit, and is often 
a difficult fish to take, on account of its great 
muscular strength ; it has been Icnown to twioc 
itself round the legs of the fisbemian, and 
knock him down, before it co^iM be secured. 
There is much that is interesting in the natural 
history of the Eela, hut as those with which we 
are best acquainted are chiefly fresh-wateir fish, 
inhabiting the muddy bottoms of our rivers, an 

pestentkd notice of them here would be out of 
plftce. They are all valuable as food, their 
lesh being aweet and notuifibing, although 
lany persons are prevented de^cviYK^ "^^ 
"benefit which tliey might Ao ^votq. X^i^'^ '^' 

disgust avcited in tKeir mm^a ^^3 *^^ ^* 
Uke form of the creatures. \^ '^^ ^^"^ 
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that the London market is principally siippliec 
with Eels; tliey are brought over alive, in 
vcsseJs having^ capacioas tanks, or wells^ calcu-?^ 
lated to hold 1 5,tK)0 or 20,000 llie. weight. j| 

Several other fialij some remarkable for their 
beautj'j and Bome for their ugiiiiGBSj, might b^_ 
mentioned as occasional visitants on our coastSiU 
but they occur bo rarely, that vcc need not 
trouble ouTEclves to speak of them here, oul" 
lessons being chiefly confined to common things 
of the fiea-&ide: we will, therefore, bring oitrpr©.^ 
Bent chapter to a conclnsion, although we bave^ 
many other marine animals to describe, which 
properly belong to that branch of natural 
history called ickthyohgy, a Greek word signify' 
ing the science of fishes. 
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Section V. Crabs, Lobsters, mid other 
Marine Animals. 

We uow enter upon a description of a class of 
animal -ivLich naturallsta call Crusfaceaj because 
tiiey are crusfaceous — that is, they have a cruat, 
or liard covering ; the term comes from the Latin 
crasta, Tvhich properly means a piece of ice. 
But all auimala which have a Lard coat, or 
covering, are not crustaceonSf only those whose 
caaeg are divided into many portions., having 
numerous joiuts^ which fitting loosely together, 
allow of a free movement in the inmatea, or 
wearers, as they may be called; and of their 
growth to a certain estent. Those creatures 
Tvhich have shells composed of One, two, or 
more pieces, in wliicK ttiBy ^vft iiA m^'^Kis^'^ 
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house, are called testaceous^ from the Latin 
testa, iL shell ; of these we shall have to speak 
presently. The covering of the cnistacean is 
more like a anit of clothes, or armour, fitting 
not only to the body, hyt aUo to the limba, aaj 
we see iu the crab, the lobsterj bihI th&Khi'imp,^ 
as well an in the wood-lousCj, antl aeveral other 
small animals which are generaly called itiscctsj 
and considered aa Buch by those unacquainted^ 
with their peeuJiarltica of atructiire. 

These Ofitstacea were incladed by the greai 
naturalist Linnaeua in his apterous, or winglesaj 
ordei' of insects; hut later naturalists have al-j 
tered this arrangement, and placed them byj 
themselves in a class, ■which has many divisions. 
One grand diatinctiou between insects and the 
marine crustacean, is that the former breathe 
through luTJgs, and the latter through gills^ the 
difference of which hag been already explained; 
their different modea of life render this nccea-| 
BSry. There are, it is troe, aquatic or watei 
insects, but these carry down with them the aii 
necessary to their existencBj as a diver draws in a1 
long breath, aud so inflates his lungs, before he] 
descends J the reservoir of the water spider ia 
JiitJe air hiibhic^ like a diving belh Another] 
'^portant difference wkicla may "bfi Tia'Cve^-^ 
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the economy of the Cru&lacem, is that, long after 
it has attained what may be cOBsidered its per- 
fect aluLpPj, it continues to increase in bulk; thie 
tlie true insect never doesj it undergoes great 
cLungcs of form, and also of size; but wten 
once it liaa attained its highest stage of develop- 
ment it grows no morcj but, after a short 
season, dies. Not sq the crab and the loljster ; 
we see the members of one species qf eiII 
sizes, and equally perfect in form, so that the 
largest might be taken for the amidleet magni- 
fied. But how, it may be asked, about the 
clothea or armour of the cniataceau ? Does 
this groTV with tlie body, and so always fit to a 
nicety? No; it gives or stretches to a certain 
es-teutj and then has to be got rid of, and this 
is the most curious point in the history of the 
animal. 

Every yeajj at a certain season, the shelly or 
homy covenn,^ becomes soft, so that by the 
swelLing of the parts enclosed, the seams open, 
and the animal is enabkd, after some eflbrt, to 
cast it 0% as one would an old i;arment. Away 
it goes— head-piece and body-mail^ boots and 
armlets, even the jawa and hard cntidc, or 
Bkin, in. which the teeth aire set— away it all 
goes, and the poor naked &Tv\mvi\'& N<ft^^-fi«S>. 
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defenceless, but not for long; before the old 
shell Tvascaat off, preparations bad been making 
for the new one ; a membrane hud begun to form 
over the whole of tho parts which the shell 
covered, ancl tliis, when exposed to the air, 
rapidly thLiikeiiccl aud hardened, and iit the 
aatne time, by the prcssiire of tlie x>arts ^^■ithm, 
expanding so as to form a case mii(:b Icirger 
than the one rejected. Naturalists have calcu- 
lated that the annual increase in s.ii& is about 
one-fifth. After a certain time the crustaeeBu 
attains its full growth, and then there is no 
more reproduction of itB covering, unless it 
should happen to lose a claw or other limhj in 
which ea&e there is a fresh growth fi'om the 
itump of the old one. Frequijutly this renewed 
portion does not hccorac so large as that which 
it replaces, so that cnistaccana arc often seen 
with disproportiomtte members; these we must 
look upon as cripples, whicli have bad their 
limbs torn oil' in desperate encounters with other 
tyrants of the deep^ for these sre mostly fierce 
and vovaeioua creatures, or iu strugf^lea to 
e&capefrom the net or line of the fiBhermaiu 

No ouG who has looked into the shallow tide 
pools, or the ditches of the salt marsheSj or the 
oJcs and Trater-channela oi i\vc so-uA o\\ tUe 
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storpj can have failed to notice the little sidling 
Grabs, some no bigger than a sixpcncCj that, if 
one attempts to catch them, scurry away at a 
ju'odigious rate, and hide under some friendly 
.atone, or buueli of sea-weed. Cancer pagurus 
ia the name given by naturalists to the common 
edible — that is, eatable— Crab of our shores; it is 
the most familial- example of the Cancel', or 
Crab family » which has many members, differing 
greatly in appeai-ance and habits. This species 
Bometimea attains a very large size, "weighing 
several pounds; it is found chiefly in deep 
waters, at some distance from the shore, and is 
[captured by sinking buckets^ or nets, baited 
ifith putrid flesh or other animal matter; into 
mouth of these it craivla, tempted by the 
odour of the bait, and is unable to extricate 
itself. Tlie small edible Crab eaUed Carcmcs 
masnas is the nimble little animal to which we 
have already alluded j it derives it first or generic 
name probably from the Latin for flesh, which 
ia carnus. All the crabs are flesh-eating ani- 
mals, and highly as they are prized as table de- 
licacies, tbey are by no means nice in their 
feeding'; they, as well ns the lobsters and 
shrimps, are sometimes called Sea-scavengers. 
he Freneh cali this small sTpecVea, "w\i\<?& Ss, %& 
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common on their shores as it is on oyrs, ie Odii 
enraije, the angry Crab, on Bccouiit of its fight- 
ing deFperately, and exhibiting its rage in a 
variety of grotesque motioua and attitudeB 
when its oaptiiTC irj attempted; the larger ki 
they call le Ci'iihe poupari, or tottricau. 

Pagurus is the generic name fifiven to thoi 
which arc cuUei! Hcrniit or Soldier Crabs^ 
These, although ai'med with formidable clawsi 
ajid ehjthed in, mail like other members of tK 
Cancer fumdy, have the hind part of the bod 
naked and defenceless. ; tlicy tlierefoi'e tak 
possession of the shell of a whelk^ or sea snail^j 
and live in it yutU they outgrow tlieir habita- 
tion, when they look out for another. Tliey are 
called Hermits because they thus live in a cave; 
and Soldiers on account of their armour aud 
their fighting propeusities. They have two little 
hooks on the hind parts of tlieir body, by which 
they fasten themselves to the inside of the shell 
of which they take possession, sometimes, it 
is said, after killing and eating the rightful 
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owner. 



Those who have -watched the procc&s of Snding 

and taking possessjoii of a new habitatlou by the 

Soldier, describe it as most amusing; some- 

»efl two of these craba ViXi. &^\, iist b. Wt^uaBr 
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and Bometimea they h.aTe to wander about a 
long time with their improtected bodies, before 
thej^ can find one to let, and are then, obliged 
to resort to many shifts and expedients for 
preseri-ation from their many enemies. These 
Paguri ore not often seen on oxir ahoreSj but 
they sre aometimeB brought up in the fisher- 
men's nets and dredges, and very groteaquethey 
look, protruding fi:om their borrowed or stolen, 
houses. 

Some of our native Crabs are really beautiful 
creatures, having a velvety dowu all over the 
earapace, aa the case of the body is called, and 
even extending to the claws and lega — these 
are called Velvet Crabs; they belong to the 
genus Portunides, and are good swimmers, 
having the two hind pair of feet much flattened 
out at the sides, aad the points spread into thin 
oval plates, which act on. the water like oara. 
The constant up and clown^ aee-saw motionj by 
which these instruments are kept going, to 
sustain the creature in the water, and urge it 
along, from its resemblance to that of a fiddler's 
elbow, has given occasion for the name Velvet 
Pidcller, by wliich the Portnnus puder^ the beat 
known British species of this genus of Craba, 
is sometimes distinguished. This- \s -a. n^-^ 
u. 
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striking and handsome crustacean^ on accouni 
of the richness of its coloursj among ivhich are 
bright scarlet and azure, on a ground of siUky 
brown, or dr^ab. fl 

Among the curiotw creatures sometimes 
brought up from the ocean depths in the 
dredge, is a small cnistacean called the Straw-fl 
berry Crahj being studded all over with pink 
tubercles on a white ground; naturalists call it, 
Eurynome aspera, and tell us that it is 
usually neither a swimmer nor a walker, but a 
climber, frequenting tho tops of the submarine 
forests, and dwelling amid the branches, as 
squirrels do on land. Then there is the littlo;; 
Hairy Broad-claw, called Pwcetlana platychdes, 
which seems to form a connecting link between 
the erabs and lobstcrsj although it more 
resembles the former than the latter* This may 
he generally found in rqcky crevices, and under 
broad stoneSj where it passes the greater part 
—^ of its life > and its structure ia well suited to 
B such a mode of existence, being throughout 
flattened, as if it had been placed beneath a 

I garden roller. 
One can scarcely fail to be struck by the 
simUsrity oi shape between the craba and the 
rpidera; there is the same romiiifl^i Vwd^j.and 
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long sprawling lega, eight in number^ fmiged 
and jointed; true, the spiders have no claws, 
but they liave, in place of them, long; antennse, 
or feekrsj and there are Crabs on our coast 
■ffhioh BO closely resemble the web-weavers of 
the fields and gardens, t£at they are called the 
Spider Crabs : these are mostly inhabitants of 
deep waters, and good swimmers, extending their 
elendeij briatle-like legs^ and ahooting along with 
gi-eat rapidity j the genera to which they belong 

»are called Stenorynehus and Inachus. The 
jtiineat of all this crustaceous family is the 
Arinute Pea Crab, called Pinnotheres pisumy 
these having soft and tender framesj generally 
take up their abode in what ate called the 
mantle lobea, or, as we may say, the lining of 
■ the shells, of mussels:, cockles, and other 
bivalves, the meaning of which term we shall 
j explain, presently. 

Among the most remarkable members of the 
Crab family ate the Land Crabs of tropical 
eomitriee. They abound in the "West India 
Islands, where they live in the moimtaina, 
coming down once ft year to the shore, to deposit 
their eggs in the water; they form a pro- 
cession two or three miles in lengthj and fifty 
paces broad; they aie taikeu on.fti^'Sit (iii^'as&f 
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in TftBt numbera by the natives^ who consider 
tlieir flesh a great delicticy, Tlicre ore gcveral 
species of tliese Laud Crabsj some of wliich 
inhabit dry woodsj and are called Tree Crabs ; 
others live in the mangrove swamps, and feed 
chiefly on the firuit whteh growa there, although 
nothing comes amiss to them. They burro' 
much in tlic earth, aiid the West Indian burii 
gTOtinds are said to be pierced in every dire 
tion with the liqles which thoy dig to get 
the bodies. 

It will thus be seen that the Cancer divisioi 
of the great cruataccan orde^ includea 
great many speeiesj ditfering widely in bizo 
and shape. When firat hatched, the young 
of the common Crab is very different from 
what we may call the perfect animal ; 
lias a helmet-shaped headj which tapers 
behind into a long, streaming, tail-like append- 
age ; iu front there ai-e two great staring eyea ; ijH 
moves through the water with great rapidity b^* 
means of a termination, something lihe a map 
of straw twisted up tightly. In the second 
stage of ita existence, the lively creature some- 
what resembles a lobster, and in the third, 
becomes a little nimble crawler, which eve: 
j'eat casts off* its suit of rawi, oiA's ia ^vX on 
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largeTj Eind if not devoured by some monaler of 
the deepj perhaps of ita own species, or taken 
by man, it evemtusiUy attains a large size and 
great atreagth, having a hard shell, that is very 
ji difficult to break, and a pair of nippers, almost 
as formidable aa those of the Lobster, which ia 
very common on our rocky coasts, especially 
about the Scilly Islands and the Land's Endj 
Cornwall. But the grand Lobster fishery is on 
the coast of Norway ; from whence it iu 
computed about 1,000,000 are annually 
brought to this country. When Lobsters are 
in season, as many as 25^000 are BometimeB 
sold in Billingsgate marketj in London, on a 
single day. According to an act of paxlia- 
ment, they mugt not be offered for sale if they 
meEisure less than eight iuchea from the tip of 
the nose to the end of the roiddle fin of the 
tail. 

What are called Lobster pots, or creels, -which 
are used for catching these cruataceana, are 
made of osier rods, or basket-work ; they are 
constructed on. the same principle as the wire 
mousetraps, so that when sunk to the bottom 
of the sea by the weight of the stones attached 
to them, the Lobsters, which crawl in after the 
bait, cannot get out again ; ^eat Tms^QW^ ■*«» 
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caught In ttia way, wilh. their relatives, crabs, 
prawns, and Bbrimps, which, sharing in their 
fondness for raw flesh, share hlicwiae in their 
captivity, aud ulttmate death. The Lobster i»a ■ 
vety curious animal ; a celebrated writer named 
Stium, iu his "Reflections on the "Works of 
God," describes it as one whose flesh ia in its 
tail and legs ; and whose hair is iu the inside 
of its breast ; wlioae stomach is iu its head, audi 
which is changed every year for a new on^jifl 
and which new one begins by coneuming' the 
old One, An animal which carries its eggs 
in its body till they become fruitful, and then 
<iarries them, outwardly under its tail. An 
animal that can throw off its legs when they 
become troublesome, and cau replace them withfl 
others ; and lastly, an animal whose eyes are 
placed in long moving horns. So singular a 
creature will long remain a mystery to the 
human mind. It afforcb a new subject, however, 
to acknowledge and adore the power an4 
wisdom of the Creator." 

Such is the Lobster^ called by naturalists Asia 
cus mariiius: a wondcrfvil piece of mechanism, 
such as no human artist could possibly contrive 
or fashion, A strange creature, indeed, with iti 
qyliadricaX hody^ defended \iy "konrj ^Utea am 
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rings, and projecting spites; its Btrong-jointed 
legs, long slender antemiEe, broad tail di\-ided 
into plates, and claws — such ei pair ! by whicli 
it is enabled to seiae on ita prey, defend itself 
against attacks from enemies^ or fix itself to 
tlie rocksj so as to resist the action of the 
wares. As a crawlerj the Lobster makes slow 
work of it; but it swims., or rather leaps in the 
water, with great rapidity. See now, he is 
preparing to spring; over he goes upon his 
smooth backj the plates of the tail are es- 
panded like a fan — flap ! it strikes the water, 
with, a, short sharp motion, and away the 
animal darts a distance of eighteen or twenty 
feet ; but it is in a backward direction, and this 
is how the Lobster progresseis, tail foremost, like 
the praA^Ti and shrimpj and the river crayfish, M 
or crawfish, which some naturalists place in the ' 
same genus, called Asiaotus. Gi'eat as is the 
destruction of Lobatera CTcry year, yet they do M 
not appear to diminiah in numbers,, on account ™ 
of their being ao extremely prolific — that isj 
• producing such a vast number of eggs ; no less 
than 12,444' have been counted nuder the tail 
of a single female. 

It is only in warm weather that the Lobster 
comes into shallow water ; duriii.^ tha ytVcAi^t ^ 
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remninH in the ocean depths, where the changes 
of temperature are not felt. The Crayfish may 
be considered as the fresh-water Lobster; it ia 
much BrndUeir than its marine rcUtiTej but ita 
general habits and structure are the same. 
Both these animals, when alire, are of a dark 
horn colour, but -when boiled, they turn to a 
rich deep red; this ia owing to the action of 
heat upon the colouring matter difi'used over 
the inner aide of the shell. 

We will now speak of Shrimps and Pbawns, 
both well-known members of the erustaeeoua 
family. Crangan vulgaris is the name given by 
naturalists to the former; Fdlmmon scrratus tofl 
the latter. Serrated means jaggcdj or notched, 
like the teeth of a saw, and the term has refer- 
ence to a sharp ridge, set with projecting teeth, 
which runs down the back of the Prawn^ and, 
no doubtj conBtitutes its chief defence against 
enemies. fl 

The Cranffonidee, as some naturalists term 
the Sbjimpa and Prawns, are all inhabitants 
of salt water, and are found chiefly on Bandy M 
bottoms, into which they burrow, hiding ail 

fbut the head, in the very top of which are the 
I 4fBs, whioh, for that reason, have been com- ^| 
pared to garret windows, keeping e, ^We^ \qoV- H 
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out for food. From this habit the iisherraen 
call the common Shrimp the Sand-raiaer. Our 
readers will scarcely require to be told that 
these creatures have no claivsj or pincers, but 
long slender antennse, of whichj in most speciBs, 
there are two pairs^ the under ones being much 
longer and, generally, more curved than the 
upper. There are five pairs of walkings and 
five of swimming, or false legs; the former 
being long and much cui-ved, and the latter 
ahort and &iuged, or feathered, like the broad 
tail-fin. The Prawn differs but little from the 
Shrimp in structure ; it is larger in size, and ia 
distinguished by the serrated ridge along the 
back, and up the front of the head, before 
spoken of j it is chiefly found among the rocks 
where sea-weed is plentiful, and does not, like 
the Slu-imp, often enter the mouths* of rivers. 
The most common mode of taking these crea- 
tures ia by means of what is called a Putting- 
net — ^that is, a broad uet^ fixed on a cross-piece, 
attached to a long pole, which forms the handle ; 
Sometimes they are caught in the lobster-pots, 
or creels. Many thouaands of bushels are sent 
every week to London, from different parts of 
the coast, besides what are consumed in the 
couatrj. One wonders where ^ke^ i^twoattwajL. 
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There are several speciea both of the Skrimpa 
and PrawDB common on our coast ; some of 
tbem are beautifully marked with lines and 
dots; when swimming in the water they arsH 
almost as transparent as glass, and this, with 
their feathery Mngcs, slender Umba, and an-^ 
tennsQ wreathed into the moat graceful curveaiH 
give them a peculiarly light and elegant ap- 
pearance. The scarlet-lmed iEsop Prawc^ so 
named because it has a hump on its back — as wa 
are told the old Grrcek fable-writer had — is one 
of the most beautiful ; its body, IcgSj head, and 
even the hair-like home, have lines of vivid 
acarlet twining about them, which seem tofl 
change and shift with every motion of the™ 
creature, gliding in and out of the tangled sea- 
weed, or darting backwards with the swiftness 
of lights with a sudden flap of its tail upon the- 1 
water, after the maauer of t!ie lobstera, likt 
which they change to a red colour when boiled^ 
We will now take a glance at the Testaceous 
order of animals— that is, those which inhabit 
sheLU ji the term comes from the Latin tesia, ^fl 
shell. These may be either univaloes, constating^ 
of one piecCj as the whelk, which is a kind o£ 
sea-snmi; or iivahes, couaisting of two piccesj 
as the oyater and th,e cock\c ; o? muXtivtiheat 
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hai-ing; many jomtsj like tlie cuttle-fish. These 
terms have also Latin rootsj lieing derived from 
tiTius, one; hi, two; muUus, many. The in- 
habitants of shieUs belong to that diyision of 
natm-al history called Motlusca, the term being 
derived from the Latin mollis, soft ; they have 
no boneSj and, consequentlyj no internal skele- 
ton; their forms, and even their structuie, 
vary considerably in different species. Those 
rffhieli have univalve shells are called gastero- 
podSj the term being a compound of two Greek 
■words signifying foot and stomachy and having 
reference to the kind of fleshy foot Tvhich 
forms, in fact, the whole nndcr side of the body, 
and, by its muscular contraction and extenaionj 
enables thig creature to travel from place to 
place. The Common snail affords a familiar 
example of thia mode of progression, but this is 
scarcely a sea-side animal, so we will take the 
periwinkle, one of the beat known of British 
molluscs ; thia is the Turio Uttoreus of natu- 
ralists, belonging to that family of gaaterofod 
molluscs called Turhinidce, from the top-like 
shape of the shelly turho being the Latin for 
top^ and Utioralis for belonging to the shore. 

On an our coasts the pyramid- shaped Trochi, 
aa "Uie top -shells are called. > a.i& "xtrj ■^'csic&is.-. 
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great uumbers may be picked up among the 
shingle and sea-weed, by any one who will take 
the trouble to look for tlicm, Although all 
distinctly conical — that is^ of a cone shape- 
yet they differ considerably iu the several 
species, sonie being much flatter than others, 
and some, more wreathed, or twisted ; some of 
them, too, are beautifully mottled, or marked, 
with Hpiriil linea, or dot&, raiaed above the sur- 
face, that go twining up the whorls like a string 
of beads. The Pearly Trochus, for instance, with 
whose long Latin name we need not trouble our- 
selves, looks as if its deUcately tinted shell were 
ornamented with rubies, and the creatine which 
inhabita this beautiftd palace has a body as 
richly coloured, being of the tint of a ripe 
melon^ atriped with black. "When next my 
readers hear the cry of "Periwinkles O !" let 
them think that the dingy molliisc which they 
pick out of its dull unornamented shell, and eat 
without compunction, has some near relatives 
that are richly clothed and sumptuouHly lodged; 
and even this little plain Turbo himself is alto- 
gether a wonderful piece of animal mechanism, 
as a microscopic examination of the tongue alone 
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I us a. microscopic examinaiion 01 luuxongue aioue 
would eoDvince us; it is with this that he mows S 
oiTTjj, as With a scythe^ tTae mn^te'je^ft'uiMfl ■ 
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growth called Gonfena, on wMct he principally 
feeds. This instrument, which, when not in use, 
lies coiled up like a watch-spring in a cavity 
of the stomach, looks to the uaked eye Kke a 
slender white thread, about two inches in 
length ; but it is in reality a delicate ribbon of 
transparent cartilage, thickly set with sharp 
hooked teeth, as clear and brilliant as glass; 
the hooks all tnm one way, and when the 
creature passes the instrument over his minia- 
ture grazing-gromid, it cuts down the tender 
herbEtge and draws it into the open mouth at 
the same time, being a kind of portable 
reaping machine, with sickle and rake all in 
one. All the gasteropod moUusca have an 
inatrumeut of this sort, but the variations in 
form and mode of action are. infinite. There 
are many other univalves, beside the Troohi, 
common on our shores; some, like the Land 
Snail, being nearly globular— that is, globe-like 
in form, with just a few spiral tui-ns at the 
sides, and only a slight projection ; others are 
nearly flat, having the whorls, as the turned 
portions ai-e called, but little raised ; others, 
again, taper out into a long spire, bke that of 
the village church ; some are deeply indented, 
like the steps of a spiral stmcaea, asAwsMia'^!^ 
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ribbed, or rougMy ridged, as the case may he. 
Indeed^ the variety in shape is endless, and the 
size, too, varies greatly, from the little ash or 
fiesh coloured Pig Cowrey, no bigger than a 
pea, to the Great Whelt, Buccinum tmdafttm, so 
called because the shell, frequently four inches 
in length, is marked with undulationa, or water- 
like lines. The fiahermen call this common mol- 
lusc the Conch, or the Buckicj the acarcelyless 
plentiful Dog or Stone Whelk, Buccinum laptUus 
— from the Latin lapis, a stone — they term the 
Yellow Bandy, ou account of the spiral linea of 
yellow which enwreath the shell. We read in 
Scripture of Tyriati purple, a rich dye, of 
which the merchants of Tyre made great profit; 
this, it has been clearly ascertained, was the 
produce of aeveral kinds of shell-fish, and the 
"Wliclk which is found among rucks at low 
water is believed to have been one of those 
which aftbrded it. We have also the Netted 
Whelk, whose shell is marked all over with 
linea; hence it is called B. reliculaium, that being 
ths Latin for netted. They are very destruc- H 
tive creatures these Wliclk^, dj'illing, with their 
spiny tongues, boles through the tliickest shellsj, 
iind then sucking out the inliabitaut. 
Of the molluscs ■whicT:im\ia\i\^'Vn'siA^^ ^fi\Sa 
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there are many kinds very common on our 
sboreSj and none more ao than the Oysteh, 
which, belongs to a class of animals called Con- 
chifera, or testaceous ace^hela^ihat is, licad- 
iess testaceans^ these creatures having no per- 
ceptible head ; gome of them live for a long 
time buried to a considerable depth in the sand, 
or mnd^ at the bottom of the sea i others form 
hollow chambers in the rock, into which they 
have the power of biurowingj, by some pi*oceaa 
which has not been clearly understood j other:^ 
anchor themselves^ as it were, to rocks, or the 
atems of sea-weed, by means of a hair-like 
appendage, which naturalists call the 6yssus, 
and oommoa folks^ the ^beard. The aheUs of 
all this class of animals consist of two pieces, 
forming pairs, united at one part of the edge 
by a kind of hiugSj which is very tough and 
elastic j thoy can he opened or closed, at the 
pleasure of the inhabitant, by meana of a set 
of powerful musclea > generally, during the life 
of the creature within, they remain open a 
little way, to allow the water to flow in, from 
which the food is obtained, in the shape of 
animalculte, bo small as to be invisible to the 
naked eye ; m they have but to lie quiet and 
leave their doors open, aud t\ie^ otg ■«g::ft\<iNsaNfe 
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enougbj aud to sparCj brought to tTiem, without . 
the trouble of seeking for it. Happy testaceansl 
But Ib man therefore unhappy, because he has 
to earn his food before hscanentit? Nay;^l 
Godj In his infinite wiBdom, has aeen fit to 
order it thus; the very exercise of those powers 
which procure him the mcaus of cxi&teuce, ia a 
source of health and plcaBiire. Were man con- 
demned to be as idle aa an oysterj which never 
leaves the spot to which it fiies itself, after 
floating about for a week or two, in the shape of 
BpawHj or "aputj" as it ia called, in which state 
it reaemblea a little drop of greenish tallow, 
he would he perfectly miserable, and soon die 
of grief and disease. Every animal has ita^^^ 
peculiar enjoyments^ and, no doubt, this life o^M 
inaction, is to tte Oyater one of happiness, 
Man haa reasoning faculties and an immortal^ 
aoul, which raise him far above any of thc^J 
inferior creatures ; for these high privileges let 
us be thankful, and never wish om-selves other 
than what we are, for the sake of living what 
may seem to be a happy, because an idle life, jfl 
What a rough and mgged-looking affair js^ 
the house of the Ostrea edtdis, as naturaliats 
ca21 the edible, or eatable Oyster, yet within it 
I'a beautiftdiy sraootb, zxA s^mim^, lia^ing a- 
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lining of what is called nacre, or motber-of- 
pearlj a substance mucL used for ornamental 
purpoBes i this forma the interior layer of maujr 
shells, and sometimes the exterior also, as iu 
the Pearly Nautilus, of which we shall speak 
presently, aud the Pearly Trochus, already de- 
scribed. But this is not the true pearl, that 
jewel of great price, which, as my readers arc 
douhtless aware,, is frequently found iu the shell 
of the Oyster, and which is said to be the rCBult 
of disease, or of the introduction of some ex- 
traneous — that isj foreign — substance into the 
sh^; this annoying the soft-bodied mollusc, at 
Burrounds the intruding Bubstance, perhajis a 
mere speck in size, with thia beautifully smooth 
and lustrouB deposit, which it has the power of 
secretLQg from the juices of itg own body ; 
layer upon layer it goes on, until it has fonned 
a perfectly smooth round, or oval lump, which 
presenting no angles, causes no furthei:' ineon- 
venience to the Oyster, and thus this little 
moUuac, working down on his slimy bed, pre- 
pares jewels which are considered fitting oma- 
meuts for a royal crown. 

The principal pearl fishery in the world, is 
on the north-weat coast of the island of Ceylon, 
in the Indian Oceau ; for the es.d'uavs'i y^^a. »a\ 
s 
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fisbing on the hariks of that island, for one 

Kje&r, as much as .£120,000 has been paid, 

^The particular 8p<5clcs of Oyster there found is 

called Margariiefm'a^ or the Pearl Oyster^ from 

the Latin margarita, a pearl. It is brought up 

from the Ijottoni hy expert divers, who arc 

trained to it from infancy. The fishing period 

extenda over a month or so j about SOO boats 

are generally eraployed in it, and one boat has 

been known to bring on shore, in a single day, 

as many as 33,000 fiah. The value of peELrls 

depends much upon colour and size ; tho 

which are perfectly white fetch the highest prii 

next, those which have a yellowish tinge, provide 

it be clear, and of the same tint throughout, 

A single Oyster will Bometimes contain sev£3ral 

pcarU, and we read of one which had no 

less than 150 : thia waa a wealthy nioUuso 

Seed-pearls — that is, the smallest kind — i 

Used for many ornamental piu^oses; and oft 

refuse pearly matter a kind of confection is p 

parcdjCalled chunam, much used by the Ctiinei 

Pearls are mentioned in Scripture aa things of 

great value; our readers should tind out the 

passages which refer to them. They were held 

hi high estimation hy the ancient Greeks a 

Momati:^^ the latter ol w\io'ca DVit!i.\\i.ed ma: 
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from this country^ where some very costly ones 
bavc been fouud, althougbj, generally^ the Britiali 
pearls are small, and want purity of colour. 

Perhaps iu no coimtry are oysters eaten 
to so great an eitent as in Englaud; the 
numbers amiuaUy consunwd must be prodi- 
gious: as many as lojOOO bushels ares every 
year seut to London fi.om Esses aJoue. The 
price at which they are &old at BiUingagate 
marliet vaileB from 8^. to 40.S. per huehel, 
according to their quality, those from certaiu 
places fetclung a much higher price than others. 
The Oyster season communces in Augnat or 
September, and ends iu April j therefore they 
are said to be in season in every mouth which 
has tlie letter r in its name. They are taken, 
by means of dredges, from certaiu fisLiiig- 
grounda called Oyater-bcds, generally in shel- 
tered bays, or in tidal rivers : no persons, 
except those duly licensed by the Oyster com- 
panies, ai-e allowed to fish there, and these may 
take only so many bushels at a time. 

Man is, of course, the Oystei-'s greatest 
eaemy, but lie has othci's which help to thin 
his numbers; not to speak of the Crab, that 
drills a hole clean through the sheU, and sucks 
him out piecemeal, and the Great Whclk^ vld^^^fl 
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does mucli the sanic, there are tlic Star-fishes, 
or Fivc-fiiigei'a, as the fishermen call thenij that 
congregate so thickly about the Oyster-bedflj 
that the dredges come up filled with them time 
after time, and they aj'e sold by ffaggon-Igadg 
to the farnierHj for mauure. Oiu* readers may 
wonder how a creature ao soft and brittlej as 
that appears to he, can injure the irell-defended 
testaceau. Well^ this ie how it goes to workj 
seating itself upon the Oyster^ it extend its raye^ 
■which we may call tirms, ovei' it on every 
side, BO aa to cut off the supply of food from 
the niolluac, which, after awhile, bccomeB so 
weak as to be uiijiblc to exert the muBcuIax 
power neceasary for keeping the shell closed ; 
as Boon as this heguis to gape, the atar-fish 
insertB its rays, which are covered with innu- 
merable suckcrsj and now the poor Oyster's fate 
is scaled j lie is apeedily drawn out of lija shelly, 
and swallowed bodily, without either pepper or 
vinegar. The Oyster„ too, has otlier enemies, 
but none so destructive as this, 

The Mussel^ csMsAAff/tilus eduh's' — that is, the 

eatable Mussel, and the Cockle, Cardium ediije, 

from the Latin cardium, a Iieart, that being 

somewhat the shape of the shell, are both well- 

Jinown hf valves ; llie laUcv \ito \.W. ^ilky ap. 
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penda^e called the byssus, before spoken of, 
wtich is, however, more fully developed in the 
Pinna, or Marine Musael, wliicb is fouud moat 
comtuonly in deep M'atei", moored to Bomethij3g 
Btedfaat, by means of its silky cnble. 

No one, to look at it, would think the 
common Cockle adapted for an active life, or 
that it could move about very nimbly, yet this 
Cephalopoda althougb it has no head, has a 
atfOii^ muscular foot, which it stretches out 
to the ntmoatj then bending and fixing it firmly 
against the roekj or sand over which it is pro- 
greaaing, it gives a sudden spring, and imme- 
dLstely repeating the proceasj manages to get 
along at a very good pace. This foot, which may 
be elongated almost to a point, is also used as 
a spade; and it is wonderful how quickly ita 
owner can dig with it a hole in the sand, and 
disappear altogether from view. The Cockles^ 
tooj caa dance j a number of them which were 
put into a basin with some salt water, and set 
aside to be cooked in the morning, betook them- 
selves to this amusement in tte night, and 
made snch a clatter with their sheUa, aa to 
alarm all the household. 

A very common shell on some parts of our 
coast is that of the lajge ScaVVo^, Qs^s;^P«tACTi, 
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maximtiSi the first word being the Latin for n 
eorabj and the last for great. The deeply in- 
dented edgRs of these aheUa give occasion for 
the name applied to the whole familyj. PectinidtB/ 
tbey are what natiufaliata would call pectinated; 
that is, toothed like a comb. The Scallop-shell 
was used of old as the pilgrim*s badge, and was 
commonly worn in the bats of those who went 
to the Holy Landj or Palestine. An examination 
of a pair of these shells will show that one ia 
flat, or nearly so, and the other concaTe, or 
hollow J they sometimes attain a large size, and, 
before plates and dishes of earthenware became 
cheap and plentiful, were often used to serve up 
food in, and also for drinking veasek. The com- 
mon Scallop 13 sometimes called the St, Jameses 
Cockle, Several other apecies of thia family are 
common to the BritiBli shores j they are prettily 
marked, but are not so beautiful as many of the ^ 
foreign kinds, some of which are nearly as ■ 
transparent as glftss^ and so richly variegated, 
that the French naturalist Cuvier called them _ 
the "Butterflies of the ocean." ■ 

Among the commonest shells of om* shorea 
are the LiufpEts, called in Latin Patella^ the 
term aignifym^ a ?alad dish, or knee-pan ; these 
t^re&tures attach theroaclvea so ^Tixi^ \.o "tciOsa-, 
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by means of their fibrous footj, that they can- 
only be removed by inseTting a knife- blade, or 
some other flat substance, under thera, and then 
using considerable force. On Limpets and 
Periwinkles tbe people of the Scottish isles 
chiefly depend for food, in seasons of scafpity. 
Of the former there are several species > some, 
which are called Key-bole Limpeta, have an 
aperture on the top of the shell, which is 
situated exactly over tbe breathing organs, and 
serves as a channel for the water required for 
veBpii'jitiop, Naturalists have placed these in a 
separate geuusj whicb they terra Fismrellidw, 
from fissure, a cleft or slit. There is a tiny 
shellj prettily marked with blue streaks, on an 
olive ground, which is frequently found attached 
to the stems of the larger sea- weeds ; this is the 
PcUucid Limpet, bo called from the clearoeaa 
of the shellj pellucid signifying clear. The 
common Limpet-shdls are shaped something 
like a pjramiclj or deep cup; they are often 
thick^ and difficult to break. 

The !Rock-horcrs, or Pholades, from the 
Greek phalos, to hidcj have a singular power of 
piercing boles in the solid rock, where, like the 
Edomites of Scripture, they make theii- babita- 
tionsj they have shells as thin, as ^«^T^iw&?i 
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ibi-ittle 118 glass, and tlie wonder is how they are 
al)le to scoop out those rocky chambers in which 
they diTcll. The tislierraen cuSi them Stone- 
jpiercers, Prickly Piddocke, or Pick-etones, and 
use tliem extcuBively as hait; they are alao, 
like nearly all the native bivalvea^ takea as 
food. These are not the ouly molluscs which 
pierce their way into stone ; BOrae of those 
1^ helongiog to the genus M^a, or Gapers, and a 
B^iud of Cockle, called the Rock-boring Venus, 
ii ciin da it. These creatures, like those of the 
Solants, or Razor sheila, frequently found on the 
heaeh, inhabit chierty sandy or muddy bottoms, 
^ftin which they bury themiselvesj letiving only a 
^■■slight deprc.*;sion, out of whieh they every now 
Band then discharge a little jet of mingled sand 
' and water, to keep a passage open, for breathing 
^ and feeding. 

H Then, toOj there is the well-known Ship-worm, 
^M Teredo navaUs, that drills holea ia the hardest 
" wood, and has caused the destniction cif many 
a ahip. This ia a soft-bodied animal, being one 
of the Annelides, or Sea-worms, about which 
much might be said, were our book, a larger 
one. Properly apeaking, the Pkolades are 
iauJtivalves, as their shells are in several pieces, 
te those ot the CkitonidoSi bq eaSit,i ^x^raatUe 
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Greek for a coat of mail ; these molluscs being 
covered with shells formed of seveiEil distinct 
pieces, wliicL overlap cacLi other like tlic pktea 
of a suit of ai'naour. They are very different 
from the conical shell of the Limpet, or the 
deeply carved covciing of the B-ocK-BoaER. 
The Chitons, with us, are small, and by uo 
ineana numerous, only two or tliree species 
having been met with here; the prettieat, and 
perhaps the comraonestj is the Tufted Chiton, 
C fascicularis, from the Latin fasciculus^ a 
little bundle of leaves or flowers; this may not 
unfrequontly be found adhering to stones at low- 
water mark. 

Sametimes a piece of timber which has 
been for a time suhmergedj or kept under 
wateTj when brought on shore, will be covered 
with lon^, suake-likc stalks, of a pnrplish 
colour, terminated by a kind of helmet^ com- 
posed of five pieces of pearly shell, somewhat 
loosely fitted together, out of which protrude 
bunches of feathery-looking drrhi, or tentacles, 
Kfthe former term coming ftoin the Latin 
cirrus, a tuft of hair, and tenbts, a hook ; it 
is w^ith these that the creatures called Barna' 
\eles catch and hold their prey. A naturalist 
Mfrould tell jon that this cutiotia a:to'aiA\(^'ai.\^ 
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to the class of molluscs called Cirrhopoda — that 
i», hfiiry-footed J it ia the Goose Bftrnacle, or 
Bemaclej, of the ancients, who believed that, 
after pasBtng through certain Btages of growth, 
it changed into an aquatic bird, knowu as tha 
Barnacle Goose ; hence the name Anatafera 
given to this particular apeciee, from the Latin 
anas, a goose. But we are not such geese (ta to 
believe this strange fable^ althoiifrh the Bwiiacle 
does iindprgo a transformation almost as great 
and wonderfiil m this. It waa once a lively littlo 
creature, about the tenth of an inch loDg, with 
six thin-jointed legs, thickly set with haira ; two 
long arms, each furnished with hooks and a 
sucker J and a tail tipped with bristles, wliich 
was naually folded up under the body; then it 
had a pair of large staring eyes, set upon foot' 
stalks, and therefore taX\^cA. pedunculated, and a 
little shelly house on its back, into whioh it 

I could gather up its scattered members, when it 
was tired of skipping about tike a water fieaj 
afterwards it settles down in life, and becomes 
the etaid and respectable helmctcd snake abore 
described. 
The Barnacles are of two kinds, stalked and 
j^ffssi/e^that is, seated closely upon the object 
tf attachment^ wliich. may ^se a -^itwi ol ?aj 
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OT floating timber^ a eliip's bottom, or the body 
of a wliftle, 01* other mariuc substance ; once 
fixed, they remain so for life^ and take their 
chance of a suflBcicnt supply of food from the 
ever-moving waters. 

We now come to the Cuttle-fish, tribe, which 
belongs to the class of animalB cnUed Cepha- 
lopcda, from cepkal, headj and poda, foot, they 
having the feet, or organs of motioBj arranged 
roimd the head, or the body, if you choose to 
call it BO, which is a kind of bag, with a mouth 
at one end, surrounded by a number of long 
snake-Iiike annaj these, on the common Cnttle- 
iiah, frequently met with on our shoreSj are 
eight in number, henee the Bcientifie name Octo- 
pus vulffariSj from octo, eight : the last of the 
Latin -worda means common. This creature, 
which ia frequently called the Poulpe, or Prcke, 
is 3B hideous a monster to look at aa can well 
be conceived; it has great, round, staring eyes^ 
and homy lips, which lengthen out into a kind 
of beak ; the head and body^ all in one, is 
shaped like an inflated bladder, and all around 
it twist and twirl these eight snaky legs, or 
armsj which are armed with rows of auckers, 
no less than 31:0 on each flexible limbj aud so 
tightljr do these fix to any objeet \.o -^\i^'^ 
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are appUedj that it is almost impossible to loosei 
them without cutting : hence, wheu the Octopt 
seizes on a fish, it 13 useless for the pot 
ammal to ^wjm for its life, the foe, firmly fix( 
on it^ back, brings bia horny maiidibtes, ol 
jaws, into play, and eats as it rides. In tropi-'' 
cal sea&, the Octopidce, as thef are sometimea 
called;, attain a vciy large size, atid are reall! 
formidable auimaU; they have been known 
drag a boat under water, and seize on the sailors; 
In the Indian seas, the natives who pass 
from isle to isle in their canoeSj always, it ia aaid, 
carry an ase, wherewith to cut off the limbs of 
this creature^ should it attack them. It haj^fl 
been seen, there with arms nine fathoma long j™ 
with us it does not attain so large a size as to 
be at alt dangerous. The Cuttle-fish, although 
so well armed in frontj is quite im^defended i 
the rear of its soft, naked body; but, to baffli 
its foes in this direction, it has the power 0: 
ejecting, or throwing out an inky kind of fluid, 
under cover of wbieb it can escape; this 
called sepia, and is much used by painters as 
neutral tint. Some species of these Cephalopo 
are called iSepeidee,- in this group are incladi 
the common Sepiola {Septa vulgaris) and tb 
oMcinal Cuttle-fist (Sepiti. o^cinaUsY 'O^k^ "Mte 
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both met within. Britaiii ; they differ consider- 
ahly in shape from the Octopus, and also from 
each other, but all have the same snaky limbs, 
and bladder-like body, from which is obtained 
the lightj spongy kind of bone sold by stationers 
under the name oi pounce, and used to take 
ink-matka out of paper or parchment ; this bone, 
forming aa it does the rudimentary, or first 
stage of an interior skeletouj brings these 
CephHiopoda into closet connection with the ver- 
tebrated animatSj forming a sort of link between 
them and the molluscs, which are altogether 
boneless. The "vvhole internal arrangement of 
the Sepiola, tends towards a higher state of 
organization; thus the brain ia lodged in a 
hollow skull, the nerves may be plainly traced, 
there is a well-formed earj, and eyes of a more 
]>eTfect utrncture ; so that, ugly as he look&j 
there may he no lack of intelligence in onr 
snaky-limbed fricndj whose eggs may have been 
obser^'cd, by some readers of this bookj in the 
sliape of a number of dark-colouredj spjudle- 
uhapcd bagSj hanging in dusters by their fljeshy 
stalks to gea-'wecd, or other floating objects i 
the fi&bermen call thein Ssa-grapes. Out of 
these, in due seasonj issue the young Cuttle- 
fishes. 
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One of the most beautiful of alL shells is 
tliat of the Argouaut, or Paper Nautilus, au 
animal uot unlike the common Cuttle-fish, as 
far as hiterual structure is concerued, although 
very different in outward a^jpearauce, being 
lodged ill iL pearly palace, such aa we see and 
admire in most cahineta, and on. many side- 
boards and mantel-pieces. The Pearly or Cham- 
bered Nautilus is another species of the same 
fatally, with an outward covering cq^ually beau- 
tiful, if not more so. These two are teatneeoua 
Cephalopods, but they are only found in the aeas 
of warm climates, from whence the most richly 
tinted and curiously shaped shells are brought. 
And what lovely and altogether wonderful ob- 
jects are sbelU ! How exquisitely wrought and 
fashioned to suit the various creatures for whose 
habitation they were intended, "What infinite 
Tariety is there in the shape of tbeoi j what ex- 
treme nicety in the adjustment of their several 
parts; &ud yet how apparently simple the pro- 
cesses of growth and formation. Did space 
permitj we wonld gladly enter fully into this 
branch of our subject ; as it is, we mupt refer 
■such of our readers as may desire to Icnow more 
[jsJK)ut " Shells, and their Inhabitants,'^ to a 
rolame so eutitledj -wMcU toiima une of "The 
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Young Naturalist's Librjurj'/'* a seiiea noiT in 
couree of pubUcatiou. 

Many otlier creatures, etrange and-wonderfulj 
might we speak of as comraou to the sea-shore, 
but to describe them all would far exceed the 
limits of this little book. -We will just allude 
Bio a few of them, before concluding; the present 
chapter. There are the Stah-fishes, called 

^Asieriadts (from aster, a s.tar)j of which several 
■pecies are known aa British ; the commonest 
is called by the fishermen Five-fingered Jack, 
because it has generally five raya or poiuta. 
Urasier rubens is its scientific name. It moves, 
and seizes its pi'ey by means of little fleshy 
suckers^ [lut forth from numerous orllicea on 
the under side of its raya; as many aa 300 of 
these have been counted on one ray. Scarcely 
,.leiS3 common than this is ita near relative the 
pSmi-starj Solaster papposa, which has fourteen 
to fifteen rays, beautifully fringed and orna- 
-vKietited with little tufts of spines i the coloui's 
Bof this are blight and vai'iegatedj and the shape 
perfectly symmetrical. 

There are other species of a more obtuse, 
lat is, blunt fornij with less indentations; and 
)me cEtlled the Bhittle Stab.Sj which hare 

" MetBiB. GnMmbrldKO t Boot, ^noe \%, ■fiire stJsaw*' 
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small circulai" bodies, from wliicli ieaue five tm 
more slender lines, iu some casOB fringed like ■ 
feather ; these twist and wriggle about likd 
wator-Bnakcs. Tho animals are called brittlaj 
on accoimt of the strange fiicility they have foJ 
falling to pieces wheu touched, or in nny waj 
ularmed. Opkmrida is the name given to thil 
diviaiou of the faoiily by Professor ForbeSj whd 
lias written a lustory of British star-liaLea. J 

Then there are tho Sea Urcdinb, or IIedgsJ 
iiocs^ also belonging to the Asteiiadas groupj 
although very ditt'crcnt in appeai-ancc. Nntu- 
ralistB call tliesc Echtnidw. The commonest on. 
oiir shores is the Kgg Urchin, Ecldnua sphfsra' 
which may be translated the Prlekly (j-lobe. 
Sphere^ a name which sufficiently describes i 
appearance. It may seem strange that these 
should be classed -irith Star-fisheaj but there are 
certain similaritica of structure which reudei* 
!3ucb a classification natural imd yropcr. 

Jklly-pishes arc among the moat cxtraor 
riinary of the animated wonders of the sea 
Hoaliiig about apparently without aim or powe: 
of guidance, they resemble a lump of tran 
parent jcllyj or a mere bladder filled with ivate, 
and yet they have a peculiar organization, ani 
diUbreaces o£ structure euffideut \q AUtinenus 
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one apecdea irom another, and, no doubt, their 
particular modea of eujoyiHent. Some of these 
Jelly-fishes^ called by uaturalists AcalepkcB, are 
extremely beautiful, displaying in the sunshine 
all sorts of brilliant coloiurs. In tropical eea& 
tbey axe veiy large and ntmieroiiBj and produce 
that pale gleaming light XQirsiGA phosphorescent, 
because it resemblee that caused by a substance 
called phosphorus, of which lucifcr matches 
are made. 

Mariners tell ua that at times it appears aa 
if the ship were sailing throug^li molten — that is, 
melted— silver ; she leaves behind her, as she 
DeSj a long track of quivering light ; and if 
the water be disturbed by au oar, or aught else, 
it gives out flaahea and aparkles, that shift, and 
change, and play about the object of diaturbance, 

[.in a maimer wonderful to behold; the sea ia 
then called Jummous, which ia the Latin for 

[light. This may be sometimes observed, in a 
fainter degree, on our awn shores, and it ia 
thought to be owing to the presence of immense 
iiumbera of these Jelly-fish, or Medusa, as they 
are sometimes termed. Some of these are quite 
microscopic, that is, so email as to require a 
microscope to distingms.h them individually. 
The lar^r kinda are aometimea tsSife^. %*.»v 
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NETTL1.R, because they have the power of 
stinging. Many a. bather has been suddenly 
startled by a tingling sensation, for which he 
knew not how to account; it was caused "by 
one of these Sea NettlciS, which oecasionally 
measure an mucli aa two feet across, and weigh 
several pounds when taken out of the water; 
thoy, however, soon sluivel up, and become like 

"^m piflces of dry skin. 

B Ouc very curioiia point in the history of 
these strange creatures is, that tlieir young are 

^ produced in the form of small gemma, or buds^ 

^f 9o that tUfy would aoem to form a link between 
the animal and vegetable world. They are cer- 
tainly very low in the scale of animal organi- 
zation, although not so low pei-hapa as the 

IJPolf/pes, those minute seatworms which inhabit 
the horny and atony cases known as Corals and 
Sponges. Properly, these stnictures are Poly- 
pidoms i that \9, the homes of the Polypes, 
Tbeae habitationa aaauine a great variety of 
forms, from the widc-Hpreadiug aud firm coral 
reef, which forraa the basis for large islandflj 
barriers against the roaring wave^j to the deli- 
cate Fhisira foliacea, which may frequently be 
-picked up on the shore ; it is aa thin as paper, 
»/" a dirty white colour, aai M tiLawsmiti by a 
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microBeopOj wiH be found to consist of innu- 

Iijaaerable little oblong cells, placed back to back, 
like those of a honeycomb. In these cellsj as 
'in the minute caTities which roughen the siir- 
face of the bcautifdlly branched coral brought 
from foreign parts, once dwelt tiny wormSj 
which secreted the lime whereof these houses 

(were composed, and lived and died, each gene- 
ration building and inhabiting fresh cellsj of 
■ffhieh they thcraselTes were the architects. 

Thus it wasj by the aid of millions of workers, 
,that the great coral reefs grew and grew, from 
century to century, and are still growing, and 
in many places materially altering the surfaee 
of the globej, making dry land where onee waa 
nothing but water, and crowning with fresh 
and verdant beauty the wide ocean aolitudea ; 
and all this the work of a little creature, that 
yon can hardly see with the naked eye. 

See what perseverance and combinaiion can 
effect. Work well and work together, and you 

»Tvi]l do wonders; but you must strive after that 
■which is right, and pray for God's hlesaLag on 
your labours, 



What art murfatfeauM Bnitnftli? 

What does the term comC' fitom? 
TVTiiit ii* (lis coveriHg ©f th« cnift' 
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WltHt is romKricable in the eoo- 
romy of lliff cTualncwraa ? 

How w thr VTutf nnd the Icbiter 
L-bKn^D llipLr c-avcriii)! P 

^VhniC II CitkulAtF-il Ut be I.Li^ lUi- 

xtunl iDL'-FoiLKD ID flyiir of ^CV6i 

Aoiinitt^ 't 

WbjLt ltji|iprn4 whann.linih Li kiit p 
'^Vblat in Ihe seicnl-iQc dbuib uf Ibo 

WhuL i« tho manning fttihtlff 
Wlint is the upirne of tlw; iioallcif 

FrQQ] irhnt Ijiiia rtwi Ant It 

comp ? 
TThut di) Ih.' Prench dhU iho miall 

crnJj, Hnil wiiv ? 
>\^iit d<i Ihcy t>D,U til? Itite^i ? 
Whfti la tlio Dtnrrio uAmeof th« 

Jlprtrtif CroB»J 
"WliiLt Ui; lliL>ir hBljita p 
Whnt. it tSe hcdy uuvfring of Ihp 

crnLi coUcd ? 
Ta what penufldo tliS TelrH Cralt 

lliplongt' 
Why !■ OQB of tlipiD cAlled tlip 

Wkut !■ tliD Lnlin Dame of Hiia 

DeicriliB ifas Slrtaeltrrg Crab f 

Qivfi ita Lntin rnTne. 

Wliat other rrsb is pipnlioDcd J 

WJiJil. Ib iln Hciputiili: Qoiua ? 

Whxi arit iti bnliiu t 

To vhuX EOlicra- ilo ilio Spi'ifl' 

Ci-aht bplonE h 
Deaorite I hem. 

Wtiicli is IhQ pmolleiL of ttie crab 
family ? 

"What ia iU Lutiu unmep 

WliMl 19 [cniurkjiljliD ot tb-e liitiil 

nrabs i* 
'n'bBt ia a ymiDB ii^iab llb^? 
0J3 Vfhht pacl- Ji' uur cHjjut IS Ibo 

lolnlpr most pknliful? 
Whcta IK til B great iobsl-pr fishery P 
Ho'W many ore ftuldal BilliogBgate 

in n flinglc duv ? 

I1«or>li>« s 1'jbsieir-pot, 01' trttl. 
How doea Smrra. descriljo (lie 

lohrtw? 
TVlut initKSCientiflp nmiiiri' 
XTow iloes h progxeu fa the 

H'Jiaf rrtbh-T/raier snirau] doee Ite 



, In wbat »DtiB &ri> yhtj bo< 

I HoHnian}reg|nUuveh(?enct)uaCi 
ID fha Ijiil-oi » -iiiialllobiiterP 
Whdfo Hvv^ tho fubHier rejuaia 

duriog IIlo LTiDtorP 

What is jid coloUT bcrurc bailing 
What »n«r P 

Wlinl in tbo nuiio uf ll3«^ oonun 

Wliat of tins J'fawn ? 

Wbit i<i Lhu' troDcriiMumegiren 

thi<rTi h,v HiiiiD ustumliaU ? 
What nre thpir bobiU F 

PcKTili"; a (Lbriiiip. 

In whxt dam Ibp pnu-ii ilUTi 

froEik llaii 1^ 
\lt>yt nre tfaej 'couim^alr tnkon F 
IT hjr ia Ih-e .^Imi) ptu im s^^ 

iiBiii«d? 
DeHcribii It. 

What BTi'' ttttaesMt uninn-liP 
Whnt |3tll■^ tbf fcroi <viiiB iromF 
^'liBl urn Uriiv^lvet f 
Wliat Hinnlin ! 
Whal MicllivalonT 
'Wbbt arc tki^ LuCId roots ef tbi 

feiTita P 
Wliot du jou aii4crKtMid bj ne, 

TUKIJ / 

Gilo Up root of tho waid. 

'VVbicL a.T3 iLc Gaittrovoitt 
"VihAt is IJi6 origin of liiA n^ioe ? 

TiTitt n the 7").j^io ll'lorcvt J 

To <Rhiit fitioiliy dost it liclooir ? 

Why BO callnil ? 

From wiist lAtin rpots do«t tlis 

tBTm pomeP 
AV hnl (b I-La ccientiBc narat o^ the 

To;) ,5iB((«' 
III ■nhiit rc^pi'cta do ttcy difibc 

IrolD eack (Ahtt P 

'\Vliat U poid. ijr tho J«B 

S'rmJiifi 7 
CiiEcribv Ihc lOCJtlle nf lbs PeH- 

IVIint pine ia Ll'Ts isaiil of tlip Ion. 

6h*hfl P 

VVbal ii Ibe Lfltla auno of 
Grtaf. WiMt 

"What ia it Bciii-^ImpH rall,;^, and 

wbj? 
TrVht is the AnoiF'Et name of tht 
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'Wbereabtiut iu. Soripture ia thin 
■dye reftrrpdU)? 

WlL&t oCiier wUaLk hava wo? 
What iq its- Lctim name t 
Wh.a.t liati i-L'iiciiiiiluiii Oican ? 
Wbat else ia said uC lis xbclta P 
To wbul^ citLeH of ttuunnU dees the 

WLut k it 1 

What dots tllifl in^BJL? 

Whnl are thc^ bubiU of these tfS- 

WbbC iit a hj/tiw ! 

Of wliat Jii U]«Bhe!l«0OBS-l3t ? 

Oa wliat do thi^y (jijcd? 

'nimt ig. tbe joima of the arator 

cailiid ? 
Wbftt kind of a li<'c does Hxt 

■ajBte-r lead f 
'niiat ia its K:i?aLilLu iiiime i' 
Witli nhat U the Bhell lined P 
Wbat cithf^c Adbneia h&TD pearly 

How H.r« jiearla formed ? 

Where ia the pTincipai peju-l E.ali- 

aryi' 
HoH inu.:^h Ima LeeD gJTeu foe the 

right of Sabitiy fkttt i/:iT one 

yeur? 
What ia the LMlci Dune of the 

f ffflrJ Ojifrr f 

FtOUI vllBut root ^ij*^ it CO!1IlQ P 

He>w nte peiirls oLitaibcd ? 

fi^OH tnaHf boalfl are tlnplofed id 

th-j (bberj I' 
Son iniin/ Hsli boa n BingLe boat 

btiiij bgc>rh to btttiff en shore 

in uae d i; F 
On what fleea the Taltto of pearls 

dapSnil ? 
fTow icauj jieELtls baB' <jiie njfttei 

I>e<^n kno^Q to conluln P 
Whnt arc i*[id ueBrlsi' 
Wliuf U9e is mnd.e of the n^fuae ? 
Whpre npQ the fioHpliufl refer- 

By what anslcnt p-copk were 
iiMirb much cstestnod f 

'What m fluid of B!riti»kb pearls 7 
Hflw ra.atij' bujiheJa of oyshprs aiB \ 
vearlf seiiC to Lpqdiiit EcOm 

titids sold jwr liDahcl P 
"''»? dues t[ii>ojBC«r aeMonb«!lt» 



WliB,t ia the pqpiilM Utfias nhoot 

itf 
Tloir are D^fitera taken f 

In what pituQliaDa 3" 

May nbj perachii* take tbom f 

Wh&t aro tbo u^alei^a gfeSleflt 

enfiiuieG T 
iluTT doM tbc'^tor-fish dsslauv il. t 
Whiit i* tlia Latin name of the 

itin!'!l r 
WSat of the Car-kin! 

What id the Fiima ! 
WhM«i is thia rauUiku; founil? 
WJiat are the bulnts oF lUa ant\di ? 
Wiitit in iha Lnlis cnme of II19 

"W'lial J DBS this raeaii ? 

Whot name is applied to tie 

Wliat ia it tu he petliiialfd f 

TrD wliat UjC 1133 Ihfl SIIEllO[l>all»Il 

appJieJ OfoJil ? 
What U ttiBciimiDimscaUlDp^'onic-' 

cimei called ? 
Wbtit (lidCiifi'i^riKkllihdfleallopQ P 
What is the Idttiu Rama of ih^ 

Lim/ret f 
What la maiiait liv patella ! 
What are 1-b.c habiM tif limp-pis P 
What people f*ed much upon 

thorn I 
What are the ^i^-lfl!* Zlmpett 

colled [n Lalin 1 
Ftoax what i,* the i-etOi deiiTftd r 
Whv cue they 90 called ? 
Whiilli thawnolleat ot'aurlimpota 

termed P 
Vihj (jollfd pellariil ? 
What ia the ahapa Of tllC Urnpet- 

ahell? 
What is the -Btiontitlo tuime of the 

Frwn. what ia it deiivcJ t 

To wliat people luehtioncil in 

Sppiptitrc ilTt* Ihey like^fln ? 
Wtttt la taid ofthcii shells S 
What dn] i!i2 flaliiirrtttLt»!i.*«™.'^ 
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To what idoH dlo«i it bAoan 1 

"Wlwt are th? PJiolarfei propprly? 
Wtaj- are the (7AilaiiiJd>itij culled i* 
Wuit ij rcm&rltpil of Ibi^ ChtfonMl 

Wliiota u Ibe ODmaiDueit apeciM 
with ni F 

Wfaal ii JtH LatiQ DBtnO 1 

Wliftt doe» it come JTram f 

Wbat ii the -Drigin of Uie nord 

tiirrhi I 
WhfrtarfciUsdnr 
T« wh&t oliiM of Ablmbl* do BhI4'- 

naclEa beLo-ng T 

Wh»t U ttiB meuiing of tlie terin 

Whut did tbc< aaaieaU bcUcTV of 

tliv tiarnsj-'lB t 
Wliftt U il i^olkil Analnffj-a t 
Dwcril^e Ill's flcBb ilogD of ibe 

ftnimaJI 
WtiiLt dor ;oii undentuid b^prJ- 

Wbat. nr? thfl two icindi of bur- 
niLC!le» Cklled ? 

yfaat do you tudeniiad bj 

•e,HU } 
Wbn bra thA lubita of the bar- 

Riiclca ? 
To what eIius or niumaJi do the 

WhlLt ift the ori|^ii of tbo tpfin 1 
WhnC ia the BUii^ntlhc oiuDe of ihs 

comiDiOii ciittle.|i:jb I 
Frniti what- is it derived t 
iiVhi-C art OdlibtUOu bunH Eof th« 

tVrW.1} miini-al I 
Onn you deacfllio it t 
Vf but \i reial Pd ot tiie Cttapida t 
Wb»t in I'pii^l 
Wlmt is the Idlin tULOie of the 

tfiirmioii Si'ji iiidi f 
WbHt ol' tbe olfivinal ontUe-KB^ ! 
What itpoMJieel 



What is laid of thfl itraohm 

tliG Stptidjel 

WliM Bm the «L'pn of the cdUIg- 

flih like I 

What pnfmel* wu sjjolceii «f ■■ 

nearly rplatj?d i<y thii ! 
VlbMt art the S^rtr-^jK^a Mrisntb 

Qcmlly ^ull«'d P 

W hftt IB Ihft dp»i valion irf tho twm F 

Wbut da flaberEULTi call Itie ddID' 

mqntii!. UrltiiL ipm'jin ? 
Wly (to they B<t full It ? 
"W hbt » ill) Hi^i^ntlKL' name I 
What Hist of (he Siiit-afar f 
Cnn 7111I dearril^ tbln ? 
I)r»*-"ri!>e ttic I}riittf-ttp.ri- 
Why uM lh?y calliiii lirittlo P 
WhAtKl-pntifLc oaniedothr; bwrf 
To wlmt RFOup dy Ibo $ru.iirrA>nr 

bp^ong ! 
Whnt At ii>tiifikli«t« cdU them T 

Whdi^b in '<;iuj< gomnioniat Bpeci&i f 
Whjit 19 )[« Latin iiuite t 

^^'llJlt dl3«B this TDfiKO t 

Wli*t >» J<l!s;fi4hn Uki; t 

Whst ia julid of the Jefif^pA* f 

Whs ('sUpJ )i*iup*<>(-**r«'iif f 
DeBi:Tib» the atip^oruice uf tbS: 

fle* then no ligntciL 
Wbat i; JffDiijfDuif 
Wbatare thejellT-fiabM 

oaJJedf 
Whsl te inimiifrcF/iJ^ f 

WliBt Bfe the larwie iulij-fiibM 

lomeliiues csUeiyi 

Why? 

In wliat rarm mb the yO'Onf pn>>1 

iduced I 
WhB.t does 1^1 tniNiF mesD 1 
Wbat are Pat^pet I 
WhAI are tbiiir hnbitttttijiq t 
B^a^rib^ rainiliar aprviis. 
Wtnl is B.iiid flf the WT*! palyp*!.' 
What leuoD du tJi^y twflB ! 



\ 





Section VI. Sea- Weeds, Sea Birds, etc. 

We have 8,|>okeik about many things ijertaining 
to the Bea— of the mighty deep itself ; of the 
boats and shipa that float upon its surface j of 
the sailors who navigate them; and of the fish- 
ermen ivho spread the net and cast the line, 
and haul the dredge, to ensnare the &any and 
otter creatuT(;s, go numerous and woudvoualy 
fashioned, which ha^ult the sandy tidy-pools 
and rocky hollowa near the shore, oi* deep sea- 
eaves, forestSj and gardens — for let it not be 
supposed that the ocean has not these as well 
as the land. 

Yes ; plautsj as variously formed and as beau- 
wtifully tinted, grow and tlouilah. \v\ tUcsK. wikv 
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marine depths, where the foot of mau haa uereiS 
trod, as in the green meads iind shady forests, oifl 
cultivated enclosures where he is a^^cuatomed tofl 
walk, aiid admire the beauties of the vegetablefl 
world spread out before him. Dowiij far down, " 
where the bright suuahine never penetrates, and i 
only a dim faint light Ib diffused ai'ouud^ ther^fl 
are plainB covered with waving herbage, on 
which, instead of Hooks aud herds, the Huiiy 
creatures sport, and shelly moUuacs feed. There, 
too, are mossy banks all gemmed with oeeari 
flowers, and upland alopes and hills, clothed 
with thick vegetation that resembles a taTigled 
forest, amid whose arches and dim recesses no 
dappled deer go bounding, amid whose upper 
boughs no sweet birds build and &ing; butf 
there, too, glide the bright-scaled fishes, flashing 
and gleaming in the ebade, and there cling to 
the brown, and green, a7id crimaon branches, 
or fronds^ aa they are more properly called, 
countless numbers of marine snails^ with varie- 
gated shells, and handed slugs, and worms in 
shelly tubes, and other creatures of every con- 
ceivable shape, and size, and colour; wheels, 
and pyramids, and globes, and snake-like forms, 
wbu-hng and twiatiug, shooting up and down, 
darting hithex and thltkeijml^afi.VvoAstj'ltasa- 
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tionBj regular and eccentric^ — that is, irregulEir. 
Ohj what strange sig]it« and scenes must those 
ocean dpptlis present ; strange and startling as 
the wildest di'eams of an excited imagmationj, 

l-wondroiis as the stories of Eastern fable. 

" Those Ts'ho have aeen the marine aquarium, 
or glass water- tankSj whereiii living mai-ine 
animala and vegetables are keptj at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens and elsewhere, may form some 
idea of the woiidera of the deep ; but, after allj 
it can only he a faint one, falling far ahoi-t of 
the reality, for want of space wherein to esbibit 
creatures and plants of monstrous shape and 
growth. There must be a want of extent and 
vai'iety, and of the impression of perfect free- 
douij without which all natural scenes aud ob- 
jects arc viewed at a great disadvantage. Ke- 
vertbelesSj we may there behold some of the 
most elegant, and gracefiU, aud richly tinted of 
the marine plants — ^aea-weede, as we commonly 
call them — in a more perfect and natural state, 
because alive and growingj than they can be 
seen elsewhere. 

L Here^ on this wave-beaten shore, it is true 

•Ve may meet with nearly all kinds of sea- 
weeds — ^at least of such aa are native to the 
British sens; but they ate -verj cQ'ai.^aisy*^"^ \jawv 
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and injuied by the rough usage they have expe- 
rienced, and often shrivelled and faded 
hot RUushine^ 80 as to be useless as spccimena. 
Some therG are, and not the least beflutijful 
eithcTj, which may bo plucked from the rocky 
hollows and tidc-pooU of the shore, and these 
will well reptiy the trouble of gathering and I 
preserving, if it is only for the sake of their 
lovely (ippearancej when dried and pressed^ and 
fastened to clean white paper, and not for any 
purpose of scieutific study. 

Such of our readers as may be inclined to 
make a collection of this sort, should search 
well in the spots iiVe have indicated, detach the 
spccimena carefully from the stones or pieces of 
rock to which they adhere, carry them home in 
a moist state, wash them^, and place them in 
fresh water, in shallow vcaseUj at the bottom of 
which arc sheets of white paper; lift up the 
paper gently^ ao as not to turn it, aUow the 
water to drain oftj then place it ou some folded 
liuenj act out the specimen iu as natural a 
manner possible, by meaiu* of a email camel- ■ 
hair brush ; then place over it two or three 
thicknesses of blotting-paper, and put it under 
a heavy ireig'ht, with, otlier specimena. Change 
■Ae linen and blotting-ipapM ctct^ qiCoks ^a?j 
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BO, imtil the weeds appear perfectly dry ; then 
fasten, them down to freah sheets fs? white 
paper, hy means of isinglass or gum arabic. 

Charming little groups may be made in this 
yfB-j, of different kinds of plantSj, by one who 
ha^ any taste in the arrangement. Thus may 
these common sea-weeda be made to minister 
to the intellectual plejisure, as well as to the 
instruction of man. Bat not only are they 

»ornamentalj not only instnictive ; they are very 
useful in many waya, as we shall have occasion 
to notice in the short account which we now 

^ proceed to give of them. 
All Sea-weeds belong to that class of plants 
which botanists distinguish by the term Aig<e ; 
therefore, one who makes a study of them is 
termed an, Algohght. Land plants derive their 
nourishment in a great measure from the earthj 
therefore they have mostly large spreailing 
roots^ penetrating far down, and covering a con- 
siderable fipaee ; the nourishment of oceau 
plants is derived from the water amid which 
they live, and is taken in at the stems and 
frondsj hence their roots are not fibrous or 
atringy, except in some few instances^ in which 
this formation ia required to secure their UaXd. 
B of the rock, or to ^euetrsA,e ^ ^wA^ \iK*xws^* 
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but simply coiiicalj or cup-like. The usual 
classificatiaii of aea-weeds by botanists is into 
three principal gT-oups, or diviaion? ; eaclj of 
these groups contain acverftl families, e&uh 
famjly ia divided into distinct genera^ and each 
genus into many species. 

About tin'ee Itundred and fieventy is the 
number of the British species, belonging to one 
hundred and five genera ; BOtnc of these arc 
estreraely minute, and it requirea a microscope 
to show their peculiarities of structure, There 
are some of tJieae microscopic plants that go 
floating and quivei'ing about in ^ucli a maimer, 
that one is puzzled to say -whether they be 
plants or animals ; even as there arc somo 
marine animals, such as the Actinifs^ or Sea 
Anemones, that so closely resemble planta, 
that their proper place would almost seem lobe 
in the vegetable world. To tliis world it was 
once generally thought that the sponges be- 
longed, while the jointed corallines, now proved 
beyond doubt to be of vegetable growth, were 
considered to be, like the true corals, the abodes 
of sea-worniB, or polypes. 

JJut let us speak of the great group of sea- 
reeds called Chlorosperms. The word comes 
"om the Greek, and sigui&ea gc&ea, ^JubX^iew^ 
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the prevailing colour of the plants included in 
this diviaion. These green weeds are tlie sim- 
plest of Btmcture, autl the least varied in form 
of any; they may be observed about high-water 
markj making the large boiddera and smooth 
rocks slippery with their moist covering of 
slender ^ass-Iiko filaments, or ■waging their 
eslky ftonds about in the clear tide-pools. It 
would be useless to attempt a description of 
the dift'erent species here, or to trouble oi^ 
readers with their long scientific names, which 
are mostLy of Greek origin. 

Those called the Uh(p, or LaverSj are among 
the commonest found upon our shores j of 
these we have several epeciesj all remarkable 
for their flat transparent leaves, which are bo 
delicate of texture that it is almost impossible 
to gather, without tearing them. The edges of 
the Irofida of these plants are beautifully cui'led 
and wrinkled, like a lettuce leaf^ hence the 
name Lettiice Lavera^ given to some species j 
they are found chiefly in tide-pools and i-ocky 
hollows, where, with every motion of the water, 
they wave backward!? and forwards in a very 
graceful manner, like so many fans moved by 
invisible hands. The bright green colour of 
some cLangea, wlien tiiey rat i\iig ^w^^iu, "v^ ■» 
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dull purplish tint^ which is owing to ati immen&e ■ 
number of little dots of tliat colaufj with which 
the transparent ffouds are Bprinkled over ; these 
arcj no doubt, the sporules, or seeds of the plant. 
One species, especially feiuarkable for this 
change of colour, ia hence called the Puiple ^ 
Laverj it m often found on exposed rocks,! 
near low-water mark, aud is sometimes termed ' ' 
the Cleft Porphyra, the fronds being rather ^ 
deeply cloven or divided. I 

These Layers, like many other kinds of sea- " 
wcedj are frequently eaten as a aalitd, and are _ 
perhaps beneficial as a medicine to some cou-H 
stitutions. They sometimes grow to the length 
of eighteen inches; if exposed mucli to the m 
sunshine, they lose tlieir beautiful bright greeu'^ 
colour, and look pale and faded. The Common 
and Lineal Porphyraj are two remarkable plants 
of this class. The firet is very abundant on , 
the Scottish coasts ; the &onds are commoulja 
from ouc to two feet long;, and two or three^ 
inches wide ; the second is fouud chiefly about 
our western shores, near Sidmouth, iu Devo: 
shire. It ia a small. ncal-Iooking plant, wit 
delicate green or pui-ple frondB, 
■S^qrmJljr common are the Com^tafe^e.^ w&ft. 
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lias fronds from six to twelve inches long, some 
of them as fine as a haiTj and some half an 
inch wide, according to the age of the plant, or 

I the situation of growth; these fronds, which are 
like flattened tubes, are divided nearly, but not 
quite, to the roots. The second species^ ■which is 
found in brackish ditches, as well as on the 
gea-shore, has fronds each of wliich is distinct 

» quite fram the root ; they are often more than 
two feet long; when young, of a bright green I 
colour, but fading off, as a^e advances, to a 
yellowish tint, and eventually becoming ncai'ly 
white. Then we have in this class n very 
curious plant called the Woody Codium, which 

_ has stout cylindrical fronds, much branched; 

I these are of a bright green colour and a spongy 
teitnre, and are covered with a whitish down, 
composed of innumerable silky fllamenta. A 
niicroacopic e!camina,tion sliows these fronds to 
be composed of wliat look like smail threads^ 
woven and matted together. This plant U also 
found in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, as 
well as in the Indian se-as, Ypry different in 
appearance, aJthough closely allied to it, is the 
Feathery Bryopsis, a most elegant little plantj 

I not uncommon in the rock-pools of our aha¥<ia-, 
ita small branchmg ttoTM^sVioV \^t ■&■ ^escoSsjst 
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of ailky green featliers attached to slender ■ 



I 



stems. The beauty of tins apecies may he 
looked n|)on and admirctl away from its ocenn 
home^ as it will i-eadily grow ia the aquarium, 
or even in a bottle of aea-water. These are 
among the most remarkable of the green 
plants common to the British coast. 

Wc will now speak of the Melanospetins. 
The term comes from two Greek words, 
Bigniiying black and se&d, the aporea and seeds 
of these plants being of a dark colour, as are 
also the fronds, vaiying fi-om a pale olive to a 
deep dull brown, approaching very nearly to a 
black. In tliis class we find the largest and 
commonest of the British Algt?-, such as the 
Fuci, of which waggon-loads may bc^ and are 
gathered on any exposed shore and tidal river- 
bank; we see them spread out for miles along 
the beach, drying aaJ blackening in the sun, 
and all about the piers and buttresses of 
bridges, and the piles of jetties and hai"boura, 
they float and cling; in tangled masBes^ showing 
how profuse and luxuriant must be their 
growth in the depths from which they ha^'e 
hcen ujjrooted by the winds and wave^, tossed 



I 
I 



rsnd hurhd into tempestuous motion, ■ 

oe the family of Jtfe^nnosji&mw e^^ Tiiti, I 
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there are six British species, two of these arc I 

^ rare, and need not be described ; tlie smallest I 

of the four which are common Is called the I 

Chaiiuelled Ij^ucus, from the form of its sterna I 

ajid branches ; it grows iu. scattered tufts, about I 

high- water mark ; it is seldom, found sub- I 

merged to a greater depth than three or four I 

feet, and seems to require a eonaiderable I 

amoimt of sunshine. Cattle are fond of 1 

browsiug upon this species, ivhich bears pods 1 

iu pairs, at the ends of its branches. The I 

Knobbed or Knotted Fucus is a tough leathery I 

plantj with stems like whip thongs, which aii ell I 

out eveiy here and there into air-hladdera ; I 

these, if throim into the fire, bm-st with a loud I 

report. They arc aometimcB as much as an inch I 

and a half long, and ai'e called Sea Whistles I 

by the children, who use them as iustrunienta I 

of sound; beuig susceptible of a fine polish, I 

tbey aj-e also threaded into necklaces, and used I 

as beads ; theii- utility to the jJant h no doubt, I 

by their buoyancyj to sustain the frondsj which I 

in deep water sometimea measure eeven or I 

eight feet in length. Iu Norway they call I 

this plant Knop Taog, and iu the Orkus'i 1 

Isiesj Yellow Tang, on accauiiV, ol \Ve 'atw^e.- 1 
coloured Doda whinh it Ti\ita ioic'^B. ov^ X^VtV&J 
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footfitalka, at certain periods of its groi 
The Bladder Fucus is the moat common 
alL oar sesi-weetts; as we walk along the shore 
and tread upon it, crack! crack! go its oval 
l)ladder», which are more easily broken than 
those of the former species. Bladder Wrack 
and Sea Ware are common naraca for this 
plant; it waa formerly culled Sea Oak; the 
Scotch term it Kelp \^''a^CJ or Black Tan^. It 
grows in larg:e patchesj, between high and loir 
ivater mark, and has a kind of forked leafj, 
witt what IB called, a midrib, that is, a rib 
ninnhig up the centre, ThiH plant ie much 
used as manure for the land, ou account of 
the immense quantities of it procurable ; in 
some parts of Ireland, it in the only manure 
which the poorer cultivators can obtain. In 
Gothland, it is boiled and mixed with meal, 
and given to cattle ; in the north of Europe 
they dry it for fuel. It yields a valuable 
medicine called iodine ; and kelp, a mineral 
salt much used in the manufacture of glaea 
and soap : so that we ace this common sea- weed 
is a good friend to man. Although we tread 
on it, we may not despiae it, but regard it as 
one of the many proofs ivliieh are everywhere 
aronnd ue that GodlioaroaG.'i-vitifCtiva^isi.NMij 
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All tlie members of the Fttci geuus pOBBess 
retty much the same propertieSj and are thus 
hefiil in. proportion as they are plentifu]. 
be conmian epecieSj of which ve have not 
^okeUj is the Saw-leaved Fucu&j or Prickly 
1^, distill gnifihed by the toothed margin of 
^■Dnds, aud the absence of air-bladders; it 
^fc covers the rocks down to loir-watermark, 
^Bn its fronds, Tarying in. length froin two to 
^■Kt, mtty be found little thread-Kkc coral- 
^ftaud tiny marine animals, that find pastmage 
^Hirotection there; not bo wide aud ample, 
^■rer, as that afforded by another family of 
^^KspermSf called Lamtnari^^ or Oar Weeds, 
^■1 may be termed the giants of the marine 
^■sometimes measuring^ in onr chmatc, more 
^Hltwelve or foorteen feet -in lengthy whUe in 
^■em latitudes, they grow to twenty feet and 
^Bds, having huge bunches of leaves, which 
^H out to an equal extent on every side, 
^■•pecies is even spoVen of as measuring 
^■l hundred feet, rising from a great depth^ 
^Bxtending far along the surface of the Hea, 
^^"' up by its numerous air-vessels j quite 

nt plain for the small marine animals to 

I sport on. 

iwtset and Digitate, ot Y«i%'i\^^ Vaass^' 
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nwj^x are tlie two ^peciefi of this genus mi 
common on our shores ; the former is called by 
fishcrmeu Se£L Belt, and is sometiiaea boiled 
and eaten ; when washed and hung up in the 
auu,it becomes covered with a sticky substance, 
which partakes of the nature of sugar^ 
hence its uame eivcet. The secoud-namei 
species is often called the Tanglcj or Fin 
gered Oar Weed; it ia also known as tbi 
Sea Girdle and Bea Hanger; in Scotland they 
call it Ked Ware and Sea Wand. It is not 
many ycm-s since that the cry^ " Buy dulse 
and tangles," reeowaded thi'ough the streets of 
Edinbui^h, this marine plant, with another 
caUed Pepper Dulse, which will be noticed pre;. 
eently, having been used as table vegetables, 
These Oar Weeds, like the Fuci\ ai'c useful for 
a variety of pui'posea. The speciee of which wi 
havo last spoken has stout cylindi-ical stemaj 
which are frequently very thiekj and sever; 
feet long; a spreading root with many fibre 
and flat &onds separated into a number 
narrow ribbou-Uke segraeuta ; thia, as well as; 
the Sea Belt, is frequently token to hang up in,; 
the house, as a sort of natural barometer, or 
weather glaaa, showing mth great certaint 
H'Jieji the fltino&phere ia liiu^s^,, V-j ix-i damy 
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flaccid appearance. AU sea-weeds -will do this 
to a greater or lesser extent, on accouTit of the 
salme, or salt particles which they contain^ and 
are greatly aflected by atmospheric influences. 
The Bulbous Laminaria, ia another apeciea of 
Oar Weed aometinaea met with on the ahorea of 
this country ; after storms, it ia frequently 
throivn up in immense quantities. It is the 
largest native species; the short thick stem, 
with bulb-shaped root, and stout ribbon-like 
fronds of a single plant being eometimea a 
good load for a man; the fishermen call it Sea 
FurbelowSj or Furbelow Hangers. It gi'ows 
only in deep water, and contains much iodine. 
In the Orkney Islands, where it abounds, it 
was much used to supply the kelp furn^cea. 
The Esculent Alaria, called in Scotland Bad- 
derlocka and Henware, or Honeyware, and in 
Ireland, Murlins, also belongs to the Laminaria 
tribe ; this, too, ie a deep-water plant ; it abounds 
on thoae parts of our coasts washed by the North 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceau. It has a thin pale 
green frond, which grows from one to several 
yards in length. It ia distinguished finm the 
Oar Weeds by the midrib, whichj with a 
number of small leaflets growing out of the 
^stem^ is eaten by the InaV ■5e.o^\e;. 
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The Spiny, Stvap-leavedj and green Desma-fl 
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rflBtria^ so called in lionour of a Frenrh uatu 
raliet named Desmarest, are known to moat 
collectors of British sea-woeiU ; the 6rst has 
branches delicately featheretl, and all these are 
elegant and gi-acefu! pliLuts. But the moat 
beautifnl of all the MelanoHperms in,, nndouht- 
odly, the Peacock's Tail, called by old writers 
the Turkey Pcather. The frond is narrow at 
the base, but gradually espands into a fan-like 
shape ; it is usually deeply cleft^ or dividc<l, and 
the several portions are much curled, or rolled 
up, BO as to PCBcmble inverted coneSj or Cxtin 
giiifihera. The colour of the frond is a palo 
yellowish green, marked with rays of a deeper 
shade; it is also frluged with delicate hairs, 
which decompose the rays of light, and reflectB 
all the tints of the rainbow. It is not common, 
but has been found on the Scottish coasts, as 

I well as on those of Kent, Susses, and Devon- 
shii'e. This plant belongs to the family called 
Dioiyot^, and it has a near relative still more 
beautiful than itaelf, whose name is the Dicho. 
tomoua Dictyota. This will give our reader* 
acme idea of the long and imposing namei 
which these sea-weeds hear; very difficult to 
the Jeamer, no douM, \jTit c\"a\te ■avm.i^^ \a *6 
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man of science, who knows the languages from 
ivhich they are dcriyed. For instance, dic£i/ota 
signifies a net, chorda, a chord, or line; clada- 
9tephus, a. branch and cravrn ; and all these are 
generic names of sea plants, expressive of some 
peculiarity in their shape or atructuret Each 
of these genera have their representatives in 
the British marine flora j of the first of them 
^e have just spoken. The Sea and Jointed 
"Whiplashes, and the Whipcord Fucua, belong 
to the second gen LIB ; while of the third, wc have 
the Whorled and Sponge-like Cladostephus. The 
names of all these sufficiently express their 
several appearances* 

Wc must no^v pass on to the Rhodoaperms, 
or Red Sea Weeds, which are truly described 
by a celebrated algologistj named Dr. Harvey, 
as " hy far the moat numerous in species, the 
moat beautiful in form and colour^ and the 
moat perfect or elaborate in structure of aH the 
claas Algie." Let ug briefly notice a few of 
them. Growing mostly in deep water^ from 
whence they can only be obtained by means of 
the dredge, unless thrown np during atorma, in 
whiclt case they are usually mueh torn^ these 
delicate JF7oridece, aa they are sometimes called, 
p,re not generally so well known as, the ^ttcen- 
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and olive weeds; some of them are exceed- 
ingly minute, bo that they look to the naked 
eye like mere stains on the roclt^ or bright 
veUcty patches, It is a curious cireumstance^ 
that the colour of these plants becomes deeper 
and richer in proportion to the depth at which 
they grow; those which have the least sunshine 
cxliibitiiig- the most glorious tints of crimsoa 
and pnrple. 

Ono of the loveliest of these Rhodosperma is 
the Heel Dock-leavcilj or Blood-coloured Fiacus; 
its nearly transparent frondsj crossed by ctimsou 
veiiiBj are of a fine rose colour, and they wave 
gTiacefldly to and fro in the clear water, with a 

• gentle fanning motion ; tlieir length is abont 
five or six inches, but they appear much larger, 
on account of the magnifying power of the 

» fluid. If properly managed, this plant will 
preserve much of its beauty in a dried state | 
the great diffimdty is to obtain its delicato 
fronds uninjured : the genus to which it belongs 
■ i* called Delesseria, in houOTir of Baron 
I Delessert, a French naturalist. The other species 
I ivith which we are beat acquainted arc the Red 
H OakJeaved Fucus, and the Winged and Plori- 
I ferous UeJessariie, neither of wliicli ia so bril- 
H^'aut in colour as tte oixft ttst ftcMaSsfti.. 
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Of the genus dillithammi are several very 
elegant species, whose slender piEiia|etl— that ia^ 
feathered — fronda, when laid out upon paper^ 
resemble beautifid tracery work. In the mud, 
at the base of harbour piers, and other placfiEj 
where deep water occura close to the shore, may 
these plants be found ; some of the most charm- 
ing specimens being often washed out from 
handfnia of mud, which merely exhibit, when 
taken up, a few red filainenta. The Palmated 
Rhodomenia, or Dulse, as it is commonly called^ 
is a plant of a totally different growth and 
aspect ; it eoraetimea assumes a singular and 
by no means an elegant shape, having for its 
centre piece an irre^lar oval, out of which 
spring, on either side, a number of palm-ahaped 
leafletSj on slender stalks. It haa been com- 
pared, when laid out on paper, to " a sprawling 
insect, with a small body and large limbs." The 
Gaelicj or ancient Scotti&h name for it was 
duilUsg, meaning "leaf of the water," It was 
atone time much used as an article of diet ; 
and is still, to a considerable extent, on the sea- 
coast of both Scotland and Ireland, as well as 
in the north of Europe. Besides this palmate 
species, which the Icelanders call Sacchai'ine, 
or Sugary Fucua, there ia tlxe, C^Lvstjwi. ^AsssW 
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meaiaj ^equcutly found on our ahorca ; thk is 
fringed irij^ fine cilia^ or haira^ rouTid, the 
marginsr of the frouds, which are uaually of a 
deeper crimson colour than the Palmate, which 
it otherwise closely reaembleB. 

The Pepper Dulse, wlvieh belongs to a dif- 
ferent geaus, and is one of the moat common 
of our natiye sea-weeds, ia found growing; in 
crowded tufta on the sides of the rocksj varying 
&om an inch, to a foot or more in height ; it is 
of slender make, and much branched^ the pro- 
jections having blunt terminations, as if they ; 
hod been broken off ; the colour varies from a i 
yellowish, to a deep purple-red ; the variations 
being, no doubtj caused by the different degrees 
of light to which it is exposed. 

Some of the most lovely shapes and colours 
which marine vegetation exliibits may be seen 
in plants of the - genua Griffithsia, ao named 
after Mrs. Griffitha, of Torquay, in Devonshire, 
a lady who has done much to descover and 
explain the habits and modes of growth of 
British sea-weeds. There are about thirtj J 
species included in this genus, but a great' 
many of them are foreign. Soto,?, g? tWra bar 
attracted the attention, oi acven^hfet \ftW(.> 
mgttUy on account of the e^tta.oT&mBS^i 
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produced by their immeraion in. fresh water, 
when a series of crackingSj or explosions, t&ke 
place, the contents of one joint of the frond 
mailing into the nest, or escaping from rente 
in the aide into the anrronnding fluid. The 
jointed steniB of these elegant Griffithsm, 
sweiling out into little globes, and delicately 
fringed, resemble crimson or pink beads 
threaded npon feathers ; they are found chiefly 
on the Bouthern shores of Eugland- 

The same remarkable phenomenon as that 
mentioned above, has been obserred in the 
Dotted Nitophyllum, a plant -whose delicate 
transparent fronds spread ont round a central fl 
stem ; these fronds, which are extremely fragile, 
are covered with little dots ; it can seldom be 
obtained and preserved in a perfect state- The 
generic name means literally ^'' shining leaf." 
The Lacerated Nitophyllum is another species 
of the same genus of plants, which is by no 
means rare on our shores ; its deeply indented 
fronds have a ragged appearance, as if torn, 
hence its name. 

One of the commonest and most uaefil 
of British Algm \% Vtie (^mt^^wk^ "^^-^^ _ 
it is called, wlioae gtiiervc. Twstas "^ *^^f^^ 
It m^j be fo\md mi ^W ^«-^* oJ^ '^ ^ 
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wlicro there are rocks, about wLicSi. it gro\f^ 
in liaiidsome tufts and clusters; it is also 
waslied up in great quantities T>y tlie waYi^, 
It has Beveral distinct fronds, of a tough, 
leatliery texturej and generally of a purplish 
brown, colour, growing out separately from 
one root ; towards the upper part they spread 
out gre&tly, and arc divided into many por- 
tions, of jagged irregiilar shapesj frequently 
twisted ill various directions, hence a common 
name for the plant ia the Curled Chondrus ; both 
tbia and anotlier species, colled the Mamillose 
Chondrus, almost equally common^, are sold by 
druggists under the name of Carrageen or Irish 
Moss, pi-oducing, when boiled, a very nutri- 
tious kind of jelly. The gjcat variety of shapes 
fm well na colours assumed by the Chondrus 
have obtained for it the name of the Proteus o 
the marine Alg^. It is sometimes founi 
bleached by the aun perfectly white, and 
every iutertnediate ^hade between that and dark 
purple ; often, too, with a' tinge of green. It 
is of a species of Chondrus that the edibl 
birds' neats of the Chinese arc made ; these are 
8o]A. at a high price, and to procure them from 

, the rocky caves of the aea-ahore men often risk. 

ftheir lives. 
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But space would fail ua to describe ail the 
vaiious Rhodoeperms which arc found on our 
eliores, and in. the marme Lerbariuin— that ia, 
collection of dried aea-weedsj just a few more of 
tlie most remarkable let us particularise, before 
we couclude tliis section of ovjc book. 

First, there ia the etroug-jointed Corallme, 
which eeema to form the first link of the chain 
which connects aninial and vegetable life 
together. It ia of a delicate form, much 
hrancUed, and the fronds are covered with a cal- 
CEireous, or chalky cruatationj whose roughness 
gives the plant mucli the appearance of a true 
coral i but the absence of polypes, and the fact 
of its yielding aporules, or aeedsj leaves no 
doubt as to its vegetable nature. It grows 
plentifully at the bottoms of tide-pools, and its 
feathery sprays of lilac, pink, or reddish aali 
colour, are found in greater perfection the 
nearer we appi-oach to low-water mark. There 
are other specLea of Corallines among our sea- 
weeds^ bnt they arc imperfectly known, and 
can scarcely be spoken about positively. 

A most lovely little plant, of quite a diflerent 
genus, ia the Feathery Pilota, whose fronds 
reaemble real feathers, being thickly set with 
little jDi'«»ffi^ or rays, seated oi^^osLtc each Qthci:\ 
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the colour varies from a pink to a deep purple, 
aud ttic size from an inch or twa^ to a foot in 
height. This species is frequently found attachetl 
to the Tangle, and other large weeda on the 
shore. We may often obaervc the racks, at 
the margins of the tide-poolsj stained a deep 
purple, appronehiiig at time* nearly to bla^^k- 
ness ; thle is caueed by the Horny Gelidium, 
whieh is common on most rocky coaBte of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Equally, if not 
more generally distributed, is the rou^h- 
stemmed Scarlet Daaya, which grows from two 
to six inches high^ aud hm fronds of a dull 
pinkj changing, on exposure to tlie sun, to 
a rich crimson. The beaiitiful red Ceramium, 
whose pale pink fronds look like a bunch of 
eilky ha^irs, is aleo common ; as ia another plant 
of the same genua, called the Ciliated Ceramium, 
the latter of which is often found attached to 
corallines ; it grows in tufts about two inches 
high, and is of a bright red colour, sometimes 
deepening into purple; its stems are much 



i 



I spikes, B3 though to guard its delicate structure 
£ro£a injury. The generic term Ceramium aigni- 
Sea St pitcher^ and the "biaucMets of this specie* 



jointed, and the joints are set round with tiny ■ 

itni-fi " 
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curl into a Tariety of curious ehapesj some of 
wlueh might have suggested such a, title. 

The Hair Flag, or commoa Landscape Weed, 
19 the last which we shall notice ; it resembles a 
laiiiiaturB tree, and unless seen through a 
microscope, shows not half its beauties of con- 
struction. In. niany repreaentationH of shells 
and other raarice productions, -we see this plaaE 
flung over a portion of the picture, like a ruby 
network. And ivhat more beautiful than a 
coUection of ocean flowera, interspersed with 
pearly and richly-tlnted testaceaes and crusta- 
ceans, and gold and silver scaled fishj and 
scajlet -crested worms and phosphorescent 
MedusEe, and all the wonderfid and beautiful 
creatures which inhabit the deep aca, and fill 
the minds of those who thoughtfully esamine I 
thenij with an overwhelming eense of the 
power, and wisdomj and goodn^Effis of the great 
Creator of all things. 



SEA BIRDS. 

The I^ataiores, or Swimming Birda, are those 
which are most characteristic of the shore ; they 
hare, generally speaking, plump full bodieSj 
short legs, and webbed i'eet — that is, having the 
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toes joiucd by a thiix skia or membrane^ eo that 
wheu sjireatl out tTiey can be used as paddles to 
propel their owners tlu-ougli the water. Tliese i 
Swimmers form a very extensive gi-oupof bu'da, fl 
wUicli is divided iiito many families, at the head ' 
of which may he placed the Anatidm, or Ducka i 
and Geese; they mostly dwell and breed in ■ 
high northern latitudes^ where the cold ia in- ' 
tense, and in the winter they fly southward in 
quest of food and shelter; then it is that they 
visit our shores in vast flocks, some rcmaimng 



»uear the coaS't, and others going fai* inland^ to 
reat awhile amid reedy feus and marshea, by 
l&kes and rivers, where they can procure 6uit- 
iible food, in the shape of green herbage and 
the tender shoots of plants^, which grow ou land 
or in the water. Many of them prefer fish^ 

I and feed ou that chiefly, when they can get it ; 
they are also, the duelss especially, fond of 
snails and other moUnscous auimals, and they 
generally manage to procure a sufficiency of 
food, so that when shot they are in good con- 
dition for the table. 
Some species remain with u& all the year 
others otiiy during t^e tit^foiiii:^ afcason^ an 
otheis only visit \i5 in. e-s.c£t3^'^^ we-j 
,we&ther. One of llic wimclogs*^ o'ixVwKi 
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cliiefly liauTit the coast is tte Shell-drake, or, 
as some call it, the Shieldrake, which, on 
account of its frequenting sandy places, and 
building its neat in old rabbit-holei, has been 
called the Burrow Duck. Tliia is a handsome 
bird, witb glossy greeu head and neck, having 
a white collar, a bright red bill, flesh-coloured 
legSj and a body prettily marked with chestnut, 
•white, and black ; the bill is remarkable fbr 
having a prominence above, aear the base, and 
a stout hook at the estremity, which must he 
very useful in turning up masaels and other 
shell-fiah, on which it chiefly feeds. 

Similar to it in form, hut very different in. 
colour, is the Black Scoteii, whose sable 
plumage ia generally unrelieved by any Jighter 
tiiitj even the bill and legs being black. Many 
parts of the coast are frequented by this species 
in considerable numbei's. They feed, like the 
Shell-drakes, on molluscs chiefly ; their flesh is 
oily, and has a strong taste of fish. 

Of the MBHGA^faEESJ a division of the Duck 
family, four species are found on our coasts ; 
these differ from the rest of the ducks in having 
the bill of greater length and a more slender 
make ; it is serrated, or toothed, along the edges, 
and hooked at the end ; these birds have crests 
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or tufts of long feathers at tlie back of tlie 
Itead ; their hablta are very Bimilar to tlio&c of 
the other aca ducks. The Smew is the smullest 
and commonest species; it is an elegant bird, 
being white, with black and grey markings, 
havinfj here and there a greeniali tiugc. The 
Red-breiasted Mekganbee is a largef and 
more gaily coloured bird, having the liead 
and tliroat of a rich metallic green, runuing off 
in a warm cheBtnut-brown ; the rest of the body 
19 white, with velvety hlack and brown bauds 
and borders. The Goobander is a yet larger 
speciea, found chiefly on the northern ahorea ; 
in colour it somewhat resembles the one last 
deacribed, although the tints ai-e generally 
darker. 

The GaEBEa and Divers^ included in the fa- 
niily Colymbidt^, are distinguished from the other 
dnckB by their long conical bills, and the posi- 
tion of their legSj which ai"e set so far back, 
that when the bird is out of the water it stands 
nearly erectj which has a most comical appear- 
ance. The foot of tlie Diver ia perfectly webbed, 
that of the Grebe only partially so, the toes being 
merely fringed with membrane. Tiiese latter 
have frequently a thick rutf of feathers round 
the neck; they congregate ftVi>i\At.l\e borders 
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lakeSj feeding on smell fish and aquatic inaccts ; 
the lively little Dabchick Is the amalleat and 
most eommoii of this genus. Of the true 
Divers, the Gueat Noethekn DrvEa is the 
largest and handsoraeat; the neck and head 
are blaekj with a. greeniah luatrCj and a sort of 
double collar of mottled feathers; the upper 
part of the body Is dark with white spots, and 
the under part white. This bird ia a bold strong 
swimmer, following the shoals of small fish 
along the coast, and capturing them by diving 
often remaining under water for several 
minutes. 

In the family called Alcades we have those 

curious birds Guillemots, Auk.s, Razoii-uills, 

and PdfpinSj that collect in large flocks on 

the rocky islets and headlands of our northern 

l— and western coasta, and tempt the hardy and 

P adventurous fowler to trust himself on a frail 

rope, by which he ia let down the face of the 

frightfid precipice^ with the roaring sea beneath, 

to the clefts and ledges where they deposit their 

H e^gs, and rear their young, passing the greate? 

■ part of their lives in awimmiug and diving after 

fish, or sitting perched in rowis, or silent groups, 

B as though deliberating upon some weighty and 

H sulemn aflairs of state. These bil-da be^u tw 
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coQgrewate about May, mauy diffcTRnt species 
mixing together, and making populous the 
rocky fiohtudcs. They lay but a single egg 
on the bare rock, on which they sit unmoved 
through aU dangers. 

The Foolish Uitillemot is bo called because 
it will rather suffer itaelf to be taken by the 
fowlcfj than desert its charge ; the fishermen 
say that, when the young birds are able to 
leave the roclc, they are carried down to the 
sea, on the backs of their mothers ; certain itj 
is that they are found there, swimming anc 
diving, lung before they can ffy, which thej 
never can do very easily or rapidly, liavingl 
wings very short, and small in proportion toJ 
the bulk of the body. There is a queer, ItttleJ 
round, black and white bird, which belongs to] 
this fiimily; it is ealled the Vlii'imn', or Sej 
P.\RaoT, on account of its parrot-shaped beak. , 
Here we find also the Penguins of the scuith, 
which produce the celebrated jnauure called 
ffuano. 

Distinguished from the last-named family of 
birds, by their sUtnmer forms, more ample wings, 
and active habita, are three species which belong 
to tJie Pdicanidtp, or Pelican group ; these arei 

tkc C'^KVrOKANT, tlie 'SV1^'Q, to-aOl ^\\C CikNMET,J 
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Ttie firat has a dusky blackish body, with lighter 
coloured wings, a yellowish face, aud green eyes ; 
the bill is long and slender, aad there is a 
crest on the poll. This is a solitary haunter of 
the rocky shore, aud a most expert fisher ; it 
was formerly tamed iu thia country, and em- 
ployed to catch fish for man. It has in China 
a near relative^ which makes itself very useful 
at the present time; a string is put round 
the neck of the bird, to prevent it swallowing 
the fish which it captures. The Shag is much 
like the Cormorant in shape^ but is smaller, aud 
has plumage of a dark greeu colour, uuiform 
tliToughout. The Gannet is of stouter make, 
with a large head, and broad conical bill, ixry 
Bliarp and strong ; the plumage is white, with 
black tips to the larger feathers, aud lines about 
the face, which eacirclc the eyes like the frame 
of a pair of apectaclea ; there ia a buff tinge on 
the head and neck ; the naked akin of the face 
is bluish, and the eyes pale yellow. The Gan- 
netB are strictly marine birda j they lay their 
eggs on tall cliffa and jutting rocks, making a 
rude nest of grass and reeds. In the Scottish 
islea they congregate in raat flocks j twenty- 
two thousand of them, besides a countless 
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Kilda alone, without perceptibly decreasing 
their numbers. It is calculated tliat tbey de- 
stroy every year about one hundred millioas 
of herrino;s. The Oannet's mode of taking its 
prey is very peculiar; it hovfer& over the eurface 
of the sea until it espies a fish, then suddenly 
riaes to a considerable height over the spot, 
and, cloaiug its winga, drops down head foremoat, 
with the speed of light, and seldom or ever 
misses the object aimed at. The down of this- 
bird is very valuable ; it is sometimes ea.llcd 
the Solas Goose. 

The Gulls, Terns, and Petrsls belong to 
another p;roup, called the LinridiE. All the species 
are strictly oeeiinic in their habita, aome appear- 
ing to live almost constantly on the open eea, 
where tbey skim and glide about in a peculiarly 
easy and graceful manner, uttering their shrill 
cry, which sounds like something between a 
scream and a la.ugh, and heard in combination 
with the dashiug^ of the waves and whistling of 
the winds, is by no means so inharmonious as, 
under other circumstances, it would be con- 
sidered. The Terns are sometimes called the 
Sea Swallows, on account of their slender 
hbape and rapidity of flight ■, like the Gulls, of 
thioh ssvepal species \\^\rti^ c»t ^ot^s^ "itasi^j 
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are voracious feedei-Sj seizing any auimaJ sub- 
Btance, dead or livingj which floats upon the 
Boa, or is thrown up by the tide. 

The KiTV-WAKE, 90 called from its peculiar 
cry, the Skua, and the Fulmar, are all re- 
markable birdsj each with some peculiar habit 
to distinguish it. Tlic latter forms populous 
colonies on the remote weatern ialeaof Scotland, 
and ia eagerly sought for by the islanders, for 
the sake of the eg;g'a and flesh of the young 
birds, which they relish, notwithstanding its 
oily and fislij taste. The smallest web-footed 
bird known is a member of this family ; this 
IB the Stobm Petrel, colled by the sailors 
Mother Carey's Chicken, and looked upon 
irith some degree of superstitious drtad, as an 
omen of tempestuoua weather; it is frequently 
seen far away from land, half flying;, half walk- 
ing upon the waters, on the watch for food. 

Many otlier species of birds may be ob- 
served by tlie shore rambler, besides those 
properly called aquatic > but to give a deacrip- 
tiou of all these would be like writing a 
complete bird history, or omitkohgy, as it ia 
called, as there are few of the feathered in- 
habitants of these islands that do not oeca- 
sionaHy visit the coast. N^a -wa ■^Ti^ ^'sw^'^tesn 
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beafli, or the level sand, we may often Lear the 
shrill melody of the Skylark, Biugiiig high 
up in the aunshine, and if we pass boncath 
clifls, the hareli caw of the OiiounHj or Cornish 
CroWj will, it is likely, grate on the ear, coining 
from some inaccessible cleft or fissure, whereia 
is built the rude nest of twigs, liued with wool 
Or hair, and fiirniahcd with four or five dingy 
white-spotted eggs. In turning an abrupt 
corner, we may perchance come upon the 
Bolitary OvsTEft-CATCiiER, Bometimes called the 
Sea WuoncocK, ami Olive, working away with 
its stronjj beak to detach the limpet from the 
rock, or open the ahell of the muBsel, or other 
bivalve. This is a beautiful birdj having gloBsy 
black wings, which contrcat finely with the 
white plumage of the breast and under parts 
of the body, Tta neat we Bhould be likely to 
find amid the aca-wced^ on some patch of sand 
above high-water markj or beyond a bank of 
shingles ; the eggs are four in numberj of a pale 
olive-green, blotched with white. It may be 
that, while examining this, we shall be startled 
by the loud shrill whistle of the Curlew, or 
the wailing note of the SandpipeBj sometimea 
csJIed the Sea Sniie-, these are what are 
termed Wadmg birds, W\m^\Q^i?.\fc??A'3i*^t 
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moat part firee from feathers; tbey cannot swinij 
but wade far into the water in search of prey. 
Then there are the Dunlins, or Shore Larks, 
which perform theu evoLutiona with as much 
regularity as a regiment of soldiers; now we 
see them like a dark, cloud, with their backa 
towards ua, and anoa we are startled, as b j a 
flash of light, by the sudden taming up of their 
silvery under plumage ■ their note is low and 
gentle, and they build neat little nesta among 

tthe coarse grass of the salt marshes^ and lay 
ia each five greenish-grey eggs, spotted with 
browu, tapering much at one end. 

Of the vegetatiou which clothes these marahesj 
_ and borders the brackish ditches, and sends its 
I creeping roots far down amid the sand and 
shingles in search of nourishment, and waves 
wildly in the gales which aweep across the 
lofty headlands, and lianga in wreaths and 
festoons down the sides of the chalky cliffe, 
we cannot here speak, although we hope to do 
80 in a future work, of a similar description to 
the present. Many plants grow on, ornear, the 
aea-sborc which are peculiar to such situations^ 
and many wbich are not, so that an accoinit of 

I them would be, indeed, one of a great propor- 
tion of the British Rota. "NcWa-ec fa^-^^»E^i 
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into a description of some other common aea-side 
objects, 9uc]i aa jiehblcs ami boulders, saikd and 
cliEilk, limcatoae and other rocksj and all those 
matters which pertain properly to the science 
called gfithgy, aft we wish not to perplex the 
minds of ouv reatlcrs with too m'jny subjects at 
once. A little book well learued, is better than 
a big boiik^ only imperfectly studiedj any day, 
and we hope that our little book will be foi 
both inatructive and amusing. 
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